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The Car That Captured 
the Country 


The Overland—the simplified car—has become the sensation of motordom. In two years, 
without advertising—simply by each car selling others—the demand has grown until this year’s 
sale exceeds $24,000,000. Four factories with 4,000 employees turn out thirty carloads of Over- 
lands daily to meet the unexampled demand. You should know the car which, in the face of 
fierce rivalry, has so quickly attained the leading place in the trade. 


Price with single rumble 


Again and again, in exhibitions, it has carried 
four people up a 45 per cent grade, starting 
from standstill. It has earned a perfect score 
in a 10,000 mile non-stop endurance run, 
finishing in better shape than it started 

It is made in a factory which for years was 
famous for a $4,250 car. It is made by the 
same workmen, under the same inspectors; 
and, so far as desirable in this lighter car, it is 
made of the same materials. 

This is the first real car to be sold for 
$1,000. It is not under-sized, not under- 
powered. It has all the appearance, all the 
capacity of cars costing twice as much. 

The higher-powered Overlands for $1,250, 
$1,400 and $1,500, all give more—grade for 
grade—than any other maker gives. And, 
with our great output and splendid equipment. 
no maker can hope to compete with us. 


Write for These Books 


Every motor car lover should know all the 
reasons why Overland cars have so outsold all 
the rest. They are told in two books, both of 
which are sent free. 

One is a splendid catalog, picturing the 
Overland features. The other is “The Won- 
derful Overland Story.” Cut out this cou- 
pon so you won’t forget to write today for 
these books. 


B 45 
F. A. Barker, Sales Manager 


The Willys-Overland Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Please send me the two books free. 


A 40 h. p. Overland with 112-inch wheel base. 
seat, $1,250—double rumble seat, $1,300—with 5-passenger 
Touring or Close-Coupled body, $1,400 


braska, 750. Thus, in city and country, where 
Overlands are known, they are the most popu- 
lar cars of the time. 


Matchless Simplicity 


The main reason why Overlands have out- 
sold all others lies in their matchless simplicity. 
The common complexities have all been elimi- 
nated. The car is almost trouble-proof. 

‘Three of the Overland models operate by 
pedal control. Push a pedal forward to go 
ahead, or backward to reverse. Push another 
pedal forward to change to high speed. It’s as 
natural as walking. 

A ten-year-old child can master the car in 
ten minutes. A woman can handle it as easily 
as she can an electric. 

The U. S. Government uses Overlands in 
the postal service, because a novice can handle 
and care for them. 

The lubrication is entirely automatic. The 
cooling system involves no complex pump. 
One of the designer's inventions does away with 
65 pieces, and another with 47. Everything is 
so simple, so natural, so automatic that the car 
almost cares for itself. 


The First Real Automobile 
Sold for 0 


Then the Overland gives more for the 
money than any other car in existence. And 
this year, through multiplied production, we 
have cut the cost 20 per cent. 

We are giving a better car for $1,000 this 
year than was the $1,250 Overland last year. 
And for $1,250 this year we are selling a 40 
horse power car. 

The $1,000 Overland has a 4-cylinder, 25 
h. p. engine. Its wheel base is 102 inches—its 
possible speed, 50 miles an hour. 


Two of the many کہ‎ 
Overland Models 


All prices include 
Magneto and full 
lamp equipment 


Licensed Under Selden 
Patent 


A Bit of History 


It was two years ago when John N. Willys 
secured control of this masterpiece of mechan- 
ism. 

The first step was to send sample Over- 
lands out into various territories. And back 
from each came immediate demands for more. 
Often one car would bring orders for scores. 


It became apparent at once that this new 
car was bound to outsell all rivals. The origi- 
nal factory became over-taxed in two months. 
Then tents were erected—then two more fac- 
tories were purchased. 


During the next fiscal year there were made 
and sent out 4,075 Overland cars. Yet the 
demand—which the cars alone had created— 
was not even half supplied. For the next sea- 
son—this season—dealers placed orders for 
16,000 Overlands before the first 1910 model 
came out. 


All this demand came from those scattered 
localities where Overland cars were known. 


The Larger Scope 


To meet the flood-like demand Mr. Willys 
then bought the great Pope-Toledo plant—one 
of the largest automobile plants in America. 
Then he built an addition larger than the origi- 
nal factory. This gave him four well-equipped 
factories, with a capacity of 125 Overlands 
per day. 

Now, with 30 acres of floor space and 4,000 
workmen, we are ready to cope with a national 
demand. There are Overland agents now in 
every locality. And any man who acts with 
reasonable promptness can get an Overland 
car. 

New York City this year takes 1,000 Over- 
lands. San Francisco, Boston, Washington 
D. C., and Atlanta, each take 500. Texas 
takes 1,500; Kansas, 1,000; lowa, 1,000; Ne- 


` Overland Model 38—Price, $1,000. 25 h. p.—102-inch wheel base. 
With single rumble seat, $1,050—double rumble seat, 
$1,075—complete Toy Tonneau, $1,100 
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| Down Hill 


By R. W. HOFFLUND 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILSON C. DEXTER 


I will say he has al- 
ways been a good boy 
till now. I wonder 
what he did.” 

By this time they 
had drifted back to 
the counter, and the druggist came briskly forward. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Parminter,” said he. “Was 
there something I could get?” 

“I want a bottle of that Blood Purifier.” Mrs. 
Parminter pointed it out on the shelf. “Don’t you 
think it ought to be good for Henry, Mr. Oatman? 
He's kind o” run down, and I thought it might be 
his blood.” 

“This is always good,” the druggist assured her, 
“but particularly in the Spring. It will brace him 
up in no time. I heard you speaking of William 
Hoskins. It’s true, then, is it, that he was expelled?” 

“That’s what everybody seems to think,” said Mrs. 
Parminter, defensively. “Of course I just heard it; 
I don’t know for sure.” 

“Well,” said the druggist, “I guess it’s probably 
right. He wouldn’t be likely to come home on a 
visit right now. I thought he seemed kind of worried 
when Mr. Cummings asked him about it. He just 
said it was a secret, and went off in a hurry. I 
suppose the poor boy doesn’t want it known.” 

“What I want to know,” said Mrs. Henderson, “is 
what William did. I hope it wasn’t anything serious.” 

“I hope so, too,” the druggist agreed, doubtfully. 
“I hope so, too, but we all know what college boys 
are when they get started. There was a drummer 
in here not a month ago—he was handling this line 
of perfumery I've got in the case here, the best I 
ever saw at twenty-five cents—and he was telling me 
about some college boys that were tormenting a 
freshman—hazing, they call it—and the freshman got 
thrown out of the win- 
dow on the fourth floor 
to the ground. It broke 
his back.” 

“Mercy sakes!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Parminter. 


William led Annette to the buggy 


“No,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “not that I 
know of, though 1 sup- 
pose it will be a hard 
blow for his father.” 

“Mercy sakes!” Mrs. 
Parminter exclaimed. “What has William done?” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly, but it aint likely he’d 
be coming home at this time of year if he hadn’t 
done something. Amos Cummings thinks he was ex- 
pelled.” 

“Expelled fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Parminter. “Wil- 
liam Hoskins aint that kind of a boy. I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it.” 

She took her parcels and went up the street to the 
drug store. At the door she encountered Mrs. Hen- 
derson, a neighbor, coming out. Mrs. Henderson was 
excited, and greeted her friend cordially, as one to 
whom she could impart news. 

“Did you hear that William Hoskins came in on 
the train to-day?” she asked, by way of greeting. 
“He sent a telegram, but his folks didn’t get it, on 
account of the agent being too busy to take it up, 
and nobody knows why he came. Mr. Oatman saw 
him, and heard William himself say it was a secret.” 

“Maybe he did,” said Mrs. Parminter, condescend- 
ingly. “But it aint a secret any more. Mercy sakes! 
Haven’t you heard? They say William was expelled 
from college.” 

“Where did you hear that?” demanded her friend, 
doubtingly. 

“Just a little while ago.” Without a single blush 
for her sudden change of front, Mrs. Parminter re- 
mained steadfast in her determination to be the 
bearer, not the receiver, of information. “Mr. Wil- 
liams told me,” she concluded. 

“Well, Pm sorry for his mother,” said Mrs. Hen- 
derson, accepting the 
reversal of position 
with fortitude, “though 
goodness knows it - 
don’t pay to be too set 
up! William is the 
apple of her eye, and 


The Snowb 


ITH much groaning 
and puffing of the 
engine the train came 
to a stop, and one 
passenger alighted. 
He was a young 
man, dressed in the 
latest fashion that 
had been announced 
before train time, 
and he carried two 
shiny leather suit- 
cases. 

The daily passing 
of the West-Bound 
being something ofa 
break in the monot- 
ony of life in Hill- 
ville, several citizens 
of the town had as- 
sembled at the sta- 
tion to witness the 
event. One and all, 
they stared at the 

new arrival, first in curiosity, then in amazement, 

from which Mr. Stubbins, the postmaster, was the 
first to recover. 

“Well, well,” he said, leaving his seat on the bag- 
gage truck, “if it aint William Hoskins! How ’je 
do, William? I never would ’a’ knew you if it hadn’t 
been for the way you hold up one shoulder higher 
n the other. Aint this going to be a surprise for 
your folks?” 

“No,” said the young man, 
morning that I was coming. 
Where's old Silas? 
more?” 

“You bet he does! But he aint got here yet. He'll 
be along pretty soon now. Why, William, how does 
it come that you can leave college right in the middle 
of a term?” 

Every man on the station platform, to whom this 
question had also occurred, listened for the reply. 

“It’s a secret, Mr, Stubbins,” said William impres- 
sively, “and just now I can’t tell you. Well, I see 
old Silas coming. Good-by.” And, with a farewell 
wave to the group, he picked up his suit-cases and 
went to meet the hack, whose driver was greatly 
surprised to find a passenger waiting, and doubly 
surprised when he discovered who the passenger was. 

Mr. Cummings went back to his office, strolling 
leisurely up the street, accompanied by O. R. Wil- 
liams, proprietor of the general store, and James 
Oatman, the druggist. i 

“A secret, eh?” he remarked, reflectively. “Well, 
those college boys are always up to pranks. It 
wouldn’t surprise me none to find out that William 
Hoskins had got mixed up in some kind of a 
scrape and been expelled. What do you think?” 

“Mebbe so,” Mr. Williams agreed, sadly. “It 
would be a hard blow for Jared Hoskins. He's 
so all-fired proud of his boy that if William was 
to get in serious trouble it would be likely to 
finish him. Well, I must get back to work.” 

He turned into his store and went behind the 
dry-goods counter to wait on a customer, his one 
clerk being busy on the other side. 

“Good afternoon, Mis’ Parminter,” said the 
merchant. “Was there something I could get 
for you?” 

“I want to look at that tan percale,” Mrs. Par- 
minter: said. “The one with the brown dots— 
second from the bottom. Do you think this would 
make a good dress for Annie?” 

“Yes, indeed. This material is very good, and 
the color is fashionable in New York this Spring. 
Mis’ Hoskins got a piece of this for her niece 
that was visiting her. Did you hear that William 
Hoskins came in on the train to-day?” . 

“Mercy sakes! No. I thought he was at col- 
lege. How much is this a yard?” 

“Ten cents, Mis’ Parminter. Yes, William was 
at college, and it’s right in the middle of his last 
term. He would have graduated in June.” 

“Well, then, what did he come home for? Aint 
any of the Hoskinses sick, are there?” 


“I wired them this 
How are you all? 
Doesn’t he drive the hack any 
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think we ought to prepare for the worst. And if it 
aint true, why is William home? ‘Tell me that.” 

“I am sure I don’t know,” said Annette, wearily. 
“Really, I have no more interest in the story than 
you—not so much, perhaps.” 

“He hasn’t written to you any reason why he should 
come home, has has?” Miss Shipley asked, eagerly. 

“I do not write to him.” In spite of herself, An- 
nette blushed as she thus evaded the question. “And 
if you will excuse me—” 

She was spared the necessity of inventing a reason 
for getting away by an interruption from outside. 
William Hoskins himself was coming up the drive- 
way in his buggy. Miss Shipley saw him at the same 
time, and sat in grim silence until William had tied 
his horse and come up to the porch. 2 

“Hello, Nettie,” he said, cheerily. “How ‘do, Miss 
Shipley. Can I come up?” ; 

Without waiting for permission, he seated himself 
on the rail, his back against a pillar. “Do you want 
to know what I came for?” he demanded, paying no 
attention to the chilly silence that enveloped him. “I 
just got the most remarkable note from Jeff Wright, 
the blacksmith. He sent it up by his boy. Jeff says 
that the sheriff i. at Hillville in an automobile, and 
that he thinks he can hold him for half an hour if I 
want to get a start. Now what do think of that?” 

“I think,” said Annette, “that Miss Shipley can ex- 
plain it to you. She knows why the sheriff is after 
you, if you don’t.” Whereupon Miss Shipley, in some 
embarrassment, was forced to relate the story of Wil- 
liam’s crime as it had come to her. 
The criminal listened attentively. 

“Whew!” he exclaimed, when she 
had finished. “I wonder why they 
don’t call out the militia. Do they 
think a sheriff can cope with me 
single-handed ?” 

“You ought to be ashamed to 
joke,” said Miss Shipley, severely. 
“Think how hard it is on Annette. 
Is it true, William?” 

“Well,” said William, “the 
story is substantially correct, 
but greatly exaggerated.” 

Miss Shipley sniffed. 

“On the level,” William in- 
sisted earnestly, “it is exag- 
gerated. The freshman did 
not fall fourteen stories; it 
was only eleven. So you see 
how rumor works. But,” he 
added, “the funny thing is 
that you should think I was 
fired for that! Do you actu- 
ally believe, Miss Shipley, 
that the faculty would ex- 
pel a man merely for kill- 
ing a freshman?” 

“What!” exclaimed Miss 
Shipley. 

“Yes,” said William. “In 
the peace and quiet of this 
community it doubtless seems 
to you that the life of a 
freshman should be as val- 

uable as that of any other human 
being. But why? Of what use is 
a freshman? Really, they are so 
numerous that one would never be 
missed. But, unfortunately, I lost 
my head. If you will promise not 
to say a word about it, I will tell 
you what I did that brought down 
the wrath of the authorities, and 
then Nettie and I will drive down 
and release the sheriff from the 
clutches of the blacksmith. Do 
you promise?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Shipley. 

“Well,” said William, “I ate him! When I 
found that he was dead, I got excited and ate 
him. Now, remember your promise, Miss Ship- 
ley. Not a word! Come, Nettie.” 

Speechless with indignation, Miss Shipley remained 
on the porch while William led Annette to the buggy, 
helped her in and drove off. Having turned the cor- 
ner of the driveway, he forgot the pressing need of 
the sheriff, pulled in his horse to a walk, and con- 
tinued at that gait for the rest of the journey. 

In front of the blacksmith shop a crowd had gath- 
ered to watch the large man and his driver in futile 
efforts to instil a spark of life into their obstinate 
machine. Advice was being freely offered, which the 
large man received in silence, and the driver with 
oaths. When William and Annette drove up the 
blacksmith put his pipe in his pocket, got up, and 
walked out to meet them. 

“Jeff,” said William, “I got your note. Yowre a 
good friend, old man, but you’re way off this time. 
Is that the sheriff in the straw hat?” 

“T thought it was,” said the smith, “but mebbe I 
was wrong, or you wouldn’t be driving into town. 
I’ve thought since that his talk sounded too dignified 
for a sheriff What is the trouble, William, since 
you aint afraid of the law?” 

“There is no trouble now,” said William. “As you 
were so anxious to help me out I'll tell you the truth, 
Jeff. Annette hasn’t answered a letter of mine for 
a month. I came home to find out why. I’ve found 
out, and it’s all right now. I’m going back to col- 
lege to-morrow. So if anybody asks you, tell him 
I haven’t murdered anybody that I know of.” 

“Pm glad, William,” said the smith, holding out 
his hand, and generously refraining from looking at 
Annette’s blushes. “And if this gentleman wants to 
see your father to-day I guess I'll have to go now 
and help him out. I've got a bolt in my pocket that 
he needs. I took it out of his engine.’ 


“Why, yes,” he said, “I can tell you. Wait a min- 
ute.” He went into the shop, and after a few min- 
utes came out with a big wrench in his hand. With 
this he tinkered around the machine, hammering and 
tightening nuts, and finally put back the hood. 

“Now try her,” he said. “To find the Hoskins’ 
place go straight East a mile and turn to your right. 
The house is at the corner of the first road you come 
to—a big white house.” 

The driver cranked the machine and got in. The 
engine buzzed sickly and refused to work. In great 
surprise the blacksmith took off the hood again, 
hammered some more, and put it back. This time 
the best result obtainable was a short whir that 
lasted until the driver got in and then stopped. 

The blacksmith scratched his head. No idea of 
value resulting, h- took off his hat and scratched 
it higher up, while the big man looked hopeful. 

'“I guess I can’t fix 'er,” the smith announced. “I 
don’t claim to be an expert with them machines.” 

The man in the tonneau got out. “Well,” he said, 
“Pm glad you found it out before you broke any- 
thing important. Go to it, Joe,” he added, to the 
driver, “see if you can do any better than the mule- 
shoer.” The smith colored. 

“That's right,” he retorted. “That's my main bus- 
iness. When you want half-soles, come around.” At 
this witticism the 
driver turned to 
him in alarm. 

“Hey, you,” he 
said in an under- 
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“It's terrible,” Mrs. Henderson agreed. “I’ve heard 
some of the stories myself—tying "em to railroad 
tracks and one thing and another, though 1 will say 
I never would have suspected William Hoskins of 
getting mixed up in any such goings on.” 

Mrs. Parminter took her purchases, and the two 
friends left the drug store. After a short talk they 
separated, one going up the street and the other down. 
When about a block apart each met an acquaintance 
of the opposite sex, and each stopped for a brief 
conversation. The two acquaintances, continuing their 
interrupted ways, in the natural course of events 
came together. 

“How d’ do, Ed,” said one. “What brings you 
to town?” 

“Oh, I come down on a few errands. Say, what do 
you think about Jared Hoskins’ boy William getting 
in a killin’ scrape up at college?” 

“Was it a killing, Ed, sure enough?” asked the 
other horrified. “I heard he got fired for some trouble, 
but I didn’t think he’d gone as far as that.” 

“Well, of course,” said Ed, “I don’t know for sure, 
but that’s what I hear.” The two walked slowly 
across the street to the blacksmith shop. “He seemed 
kind o’ worried when he got off the train, and said 
his reason for coming was a secret. Probably the 
officers are following him up.” 

“Who’s that, Ed?” asked the blacksmith, coming to 
the door of the shop, “William Hoskins?” 

“Why, yes. I was telling Art about it.” 

The blacksmith was a short, kind-faced man, with 
broad, stooped shoulders. He came 
out and sat on the seat of a cul- 
tivator that had been left for re- 
pairs, and chewed reflectively on 
the stem of a short pipe. 

“What was it, Ed?” he asked. 

“Accordin’ to what I heard,” 
said Ed, “he was with a crowd of 
fellows that were devilin’ another 
boy, and this here boy got killed?” 

“How?” demanded the smith. 

“They don’t know for sure, but 
in some way he got shoved through 
a window and fell fourteen stories 
to the ground. Them high 
buildings are reguler death- 
traps, but I didn’t know they 
had ’em as big as that out- 
side of New York. William 
Hoskins slipped away and 
came straight home, and now 
I reckon the sheriff will be 
close behind.” 

“That's so,” said the 
blacksmith, slowly. “Likely 
he will. Well, this is going 
to be a turrible blow for old 
Jared Hoskins. Turrible! 
What was it you wanted, 

Ed?” 

“I come in to get me a 
couple of half-inch machine 
bolts, about seven inches 
long. I wouldn't wonder if 
the sheriff come along in an 
automobile before very long 
now. He wouldn't be likely 


train tomorrow if he was close on 
the track,” suggested Ed, knowingly. 
“That's so,” said the blacksmith, 


getting the bolts out of the rack. “Expelled fiddlesticks!” said Mrs. Parminter 


tone, “you don't know who you are talking to.” 
“No,” replied the blacksmith, “But it wouldn't 
make no great difference. 1 aint proud.” 


M ISS ANNETTE FAY was entertaining a caller 

on the front porch. She had chosen the porch 
partly because it was cool, and partly because Miss 
Shipley’s voice was penetrating, and might carry up- 
stairs to other members of the family. 

“And so 1 came straight to you,” Miss Shipley was 
saying. “Mother said maybe I ought to wait, but I 
said, ‘No, it might affect her whole after-life, and I 
consider it my duty,’ because, of course, I knew how 
you and William Hoskins stood when he left for col- 
lege, although it wasn’t announced, because he came 
over here goodness knows how many times last Sum- 
mer, and anybody with half an eye could see how he 
felt, and I heard you corresponded regular, so as 
soon as Mr. Winter told me about it on his way back 
from town I put down my sewing—I was embroider- 
ing on a cover for the table in mother's room—and 
I said, ‘ll go right over and tell Annette Fay.’ Of 
course I knew you wouldn’t have a chance to hear 
it, with your father up to Williamsburg and none of 
the men folks in town to-day.” 

“No,” Annette agreed, “I haven’t heard about it. 
But you are wrong, I am sure, Miss Shipley. Will 
hasn’t done anything as serious as that. Not that 
it makes any difference to me,” she added, hastily. 

“Well, I wouldn’t feel too sure,” said Miss Shipley. 
“My first thought when Mr. Winter came in on his 
way home and told me was that it was a mistake, but 
he heard it from Art Bullen, who had just been talk- 
ing to the men that William himself told it was a se- 
cret. And they all said he seemed worried. So I 


“That's so.” He slipped the dime 
Ed gave him in the pocket of his greasy overalls, 
and sat down again, puffing at his pipe, reflectively. 

“This is goin’ to be turrible hard on Jared Hos- 
kins,” he said again, to himself, when his customers 
had gone. “Turrible hard! And he’s a good man. 
The boy ought not to have come home. Likely he 
aint the only one in it, and it wont go so hard with 
"em as it might, but it’s going to be bad for his folks. 
I wonder—” 

His thoughts were suddenly interrupted by a noise 
up the street. An automobile had turned the corner 
and was coming jerkily toward him. The blacksmith 
pulled silently on his pipe and remained seated, while 
the driver turned into the side of the road by the 
shop and stopped. 

“Hey, you,” he called, as the smith made no move, 
“come and take a look at this car, will you?” 

“Why, yes,” said the blacksmith. “What seems to 
be the matter?” 

“She skips every once in a while. I don’t know 
what it is. Know anything about automobiles?” 

“Yes,” said the smith. “I know enough not to go 
out in one without learning how to keep ’er going. 
Got any gasoline in the tank?” 

“Full up,” answered the driver, overlooking the 
sarcasm. 

The blacksmith took off the hood. A big, dignified 
man in a straw hat got out of the tonneau and came 
around beside him. 

“Pardon me,” he asked, “can you tell me where 
Jared Hoskins lives?” 

The smith straightened up slowly. 


. to wait in Ellsburg for the 
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Considering Mainly Denver, Where the Sob Squad, the Speed Marvels, and 


Sacred Oxen, Aided and Abetted, Make Something Happen Every Minute 


couple of times before pulling it out. 
She makes the most remarkable discov- 
eries of family happenings and expect- 
ancy, some of which is news to the family 
interested, and, as very frequently occurs, 
an old story to those not so adjacently 
connected. 

If Mrs. Brown-Jones (being a real 
lioness) happens to change the color of 
her hair, or, as did recently happen, leave 
a collection of “rats” on the bargain 
counter of a down-town store, all of 
these facts are very faithfully chron- 
icled. 

Mrs. De Vere Boggs's leaning toward 
a certain new brand of face enamel is 
also frankly given to a curious public, 
who never quite knows what to expect, 
added to which probably her likes and 
dislikes as to certain more particular and 
intimate brands of feminine apparel are 
set down with a wealth of detail ex- 
tremely gratifying to those who wish to 
be strictly in the know. . 

Why, it seems to me that the Western 
effort makes journalism of other locali- 
ties look like a ten-cent whistle trying 
to crush the divine melody out of Sousa’s 
band. 

I suppose there is no place in the wide 
world where opportunity makes it possi- 
ble to view to better advantage the in- 
ner workings of Western journalism 
than in the City of Denver. “Something 
happening every minute!” That's the 
watch-word of all the papers, and it 
might be added, the implied understand- 
ing around the sanctum is that if some- 
thing doesn’t happen, somebody had bet- 
ter make it happen. A dull week al- 
ways finds vacancies on the local staff. 
Other journalists crossing the continent 
from San Francisco, or journeying 
toward the Pacific Coast from Eastern 
environments, drop casually in and take 
up their parable where the last man 
left it off. At one time or another 
some of the very best men in the world 
of daily newspaperdom have labored in 
Denver. You can begin with Eugene 
Field and go right down until you hit 
Walter, and you will find that each and 
every one of them served an apprentice- + 
ship in that strenuous territory. 

That the competition between rival 
newspapers is keen, goes without saying, 
It is rough and tumble, knock down, 
drag out all the way. There is no quar- 
ter given nor asked, it is entirely a ques- , 


By ARTHUR BENNETT 


(Formerly Air Condenser on The Denver Post) 


W. CLYDE SPENCER 


interview her. The first thing a real 
sob artist is expected to discover is that 
Mrs. Mary Ann McNulty is both beau- 
tiful and cultured. If they are new to 
the game they content themselves by 
chronicling this fact, and a more or 
less vague excuse or apology for the 
passing out of Patrick. 

But the real sob artist digs deeper 
and travels further. She devotes four 
or five sticks to the color of Mrs. Mc- 
Nulty’s eyes, a couple more to the curve 
of her lashes, a column to her double 
chin, not forgetting to pronounce a 
eulogy on the way she wears her hair, or 
doesn’t wear it, as the case may be; and 
after this pen picture is completed she 
starts in with the brief history of the 
family, which usually appears double- 
leaded black-face type, in columns one 
and two, page one, and decorated by the 
name of the author. 

Yes, indeed, in the editing of a great 
metropolitan daily out West you’ve got 
to have sob artists and speed marvels 
and special writers and feature men, 
Sacred Oxen, and artists and -photogra- 
phers and city editors, and news editors 
to boss the state editors, and managing 
editors to boss the news editors, and a 
city editor that wont be bossed, and a 
couple of proprietors to boss everybody 
else, including each other. 


They Make Things Happen 


But towering above all these, reigning 
supreme, living in a perpetual garden 
filled with rare exotics, and blessed by 
an everlasting Summer of roses and wine, 
is the Queen of the sob squad. 

Now, don’t get the society editress 
mixed up with these last mentioned ladies 
of literary effort. The society editress 
doesn't sob worth a continental. Her 
job is to place the Emperors and Em- 
presses of the upper tendom under the 
microscope—to pull metaphorical feat- 
ures out of the old peacock's tail. She 
doesn’t count for much if she can’t insert 
a knife gently and turn it around a 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


But then we have them because once 
in a while they write stuff that some- 
body can understand and they fill in the 
gaps in the triumphant march of’ real, 
genuine, up-to-date, modern journalism. 
Shucks, I know Westerners who can 
write an editorial so ponderous that it 
reads like a ton of coal falling into the 
cellar. 

But the real members of a Western 
newspaper staff, I mean those who count 
with the business office, have a personal 
following, and to add to the gaiety of 
the nation, are divided into several sepa- 
rate and distinct classes. It’s a frigid 
day in February when they can’t twist 
thought into novel expression, 


Work of the Real Sob Artist 


You couldn’t begin to edit a sage brush 
newspaper without a sob artist. First 
and : foremost, you have got to have a 
sob squad. Any self-respecting paper 
out Denver way has from five to ten 
young ladies attached to its staff, who 


| hold down their jobs by virtue of being 


able, whenever called upon, to shed jour- 
nalistic tears enough to float a battleship. 
And it would do your heart good just to 
see a big story break loose in Denver. 

“Something happening every minute?” 
you say. 

Several things happening every minute. 
Police reporters, special writers, descrip- 
tive men, the Sacred Ox that we call the 
feature man, and last but not least, the 
sob squad, are put upon its trail. Ever 
see Reporter Stackelbeck, of The Times, 
in action—no? Ah, well, you never saw 
a newspaper man. 

Now, let us suppose that Mrs. Mary 
Ann McNulty, in a fit of wifely indigna- 
tion or peevishness, fills Patrick, of the 
same name, so full of holes that he bears 
a very close resemblance to a human 
sieve. Of course, McNulty is taken to 
the morgue and Mrs. McNulty is filed 
away carefully in the county jail. That's 
where the sob squad comes in. They go 
down in ones and twos and threes and 


Robert Emmett Harvey running down a sensational rumor 


Reporter 


Now, you talk about “covering Dixie 
like the dew”. Well, that’s good enough. 
It looks all right, reads well for a burg 
built on a firm foundation of Coca-Cola, 
and it’s got some of the ear-marks of 
extreme speed. But we of the West 
want to rise in our places and ask, 
“What's the matter with us?” 

What’s the matter with the brand of 
journalism that’s “got a heart and a soul”? 
What’s the matter with the record of 
daily occurrence published one mile above 
the sea level? What’s the matter with 
the lively literary life where something 
happens every minute? (If it doesn’t 
happen, we make it happen.) What’s the 
matter with covering Colorado like a 
cyclone and falling on it with a meat-ax? 
That’s what we call real journalism out 
West. 

If you have never met up with this 
peculiar kind of genus amarabalis in 
human effort and ingenuity, I would like 
to take my pen in hand right here and 
tell you how I formed its acquaintance. 

I had drifted into Denver in the Fall 
of—no matter what year it was because 
it was some particular year, and a date 
doesn’t mean anything except to his- 
torians. 

But anyway, as 1 was about to re- 
mark, 1 had drifted into Denver upon 
the wings of one certain morning, and 
was standing at the corner of Sixteenth 
and Champa Streets. A horse attached to 
a little buggy tore furiously around the 
corner and galloped at breakneck speed 
over the asphalt. In the vehicle was 
seated a young man, persistently ringing 
a gong bell attached to the dashboard, 
I at once made up my mind that it was 
either the chief of the fire department 
or the city physician. 

“Big fire somewhere?” said I to a 
lanky individual who had pre-empted a 
couple of feet of sidewalk space be- 
side me. 

“Nope,” he replied, shortly, “thar aint 
no fire.” 

“Must be the city doctor running to 
a case,” I again hazarded. 

“Tt aint the city doctor, neither,’ he 
retorted, with something akin to pity in 
his tone. 

“Well,” said I, “what in thunderation is 
it, anyway? That guy is driving like all 
possessed; what is it?” 

“Huh,” he replied with fine scorn, 
“how long have you been in this town? 
And don’t know it’s only one of them 
Post reporters startin’ out on an assign- 
ment.” 

I afterwards discovered that the gen- 
tleman in the buggy was Robert Emmett 
Harvey, and he was simply filling in the 
hours of a work-a-day world as one of 
the star performers of the local staff. 

Perhaps you think this is overdrawn, 
but I want to wager a little ten to one 
that if you could hit Denver on this very 
afternoon and lay around the corner of 
Sixteenth and © Champa Streets, it 
wouldn’t be long before you would see 
Harvey come along ringing that bell 
and fogging out that old chestnut mare 
of his as if assured that lack of speed 
would place the preponderance of his 
future all behind him. 

Now, down South, when some of you 
folks feel called upon to mould public 
opinion, you splash around in the broom- 
sage until you find some high-browed 
young man who can juggle bigger adjec- 
tives and deal out more pulpy platitude 
in the shape of editorials than the next 
one. You grab him and teach him how 
to smoke hay in a punchirino pipe. 

With this perambulating encyclopedia 
of knowledge, you figure it that you have 
struck the cube root of journalism. 
That’s the last thing we think about in 
the West. Not that we don’t have “high- 
brows” out there. Why we have editorial 
writers in our town whose dome of 
thought makes Pike’s Peak look like the 
entrance to a prairie dog’s habitation. 


Where Something Happens Every Minute—Or We Make It Happen! 
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sporting editor standing out on the bal- 
cony, megaphone in hand, announcing the 
progress of Some great prize fight by 
rounds as it reaches the telegrapher at 
his elbow; there’s the crowd blocking 
the entire passing way; there's the strid- 
ent, sharp tone of the news-boys selling 
the ninety-sixth extra; there are the dis- 
ciples of the speed idea coming and go- 
ing; the staff photographer taking a 
flash-light of the crowd; the lady feature 
writer gathering notes for an uplift 
article on the elevation of something or 
other; there are the three automobiles 
chug-chugging; there are the celebrated 
Post chimes telling the time of night, and 
the Post bulletins, pasted momentarily in 
the big windows of the business office, 
telling about everything else under the 
sun. There's a lot more, but I haven't 
got time to tell you about it, but that’s 
enough. It will hold your kind atten- 
tion for a few minutes, anyway. 

But I forgot to tell you how Spencer 
got his job. You see, we have a notice 
over the postern gate of the Post, which 
says something like this: “O! Justice, 
when driven out from other habitations, 
find thou a dwelling place here.” This 
may not be exactly correct. I can see 
Brother Tammen reading this article and 
saying as he reads, “It’s a million dol- 
lars to a copper cent that fellow couldn’t 
get this right; he never did get anything 


right, anyway.” However, that’s the 
sense of it, so he can possess his soul in 
peace. 


‘That “O! Justice” Cartoon 


As I was saying, that notice is up 
there, in order that they who run may 
read, or that they who read may run, as 
the occasion presents itself, and Spencer 
was over on the opposition paper. Well, 
one morning, out comes a cartoon, and 
here’s Justice coming down Champa 
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than the advent of Western journalism, 
strident, strong, satisfied and sacrilegi- 
ous, when it comes to looking our most 
consequential citizen over from the yon 
side. 

Sometimes, of course, even out here, 


things get a little dull. The occasion 
isn’t ripe to write about John Jones or 
Bill Smith, because perhaps for a few 
days they haven’t really done anything 
worth while chronicling. 
“What do we do then?” you ask. 
That’s easy; we write about ourselves. 


Make Sport of Each Other 


Sometimes the. editorial writer “views 
with consternation” or “regards with re- 
sentment”, as the case may be, the senti- 
ments expressed by the dramatic critic; 
and, if you open the paper next day, you 
will discover that the censor of Thespian 
worth has, with exceeding cheerfulness, 
endeavored to convince his readers that 
the editorial writer is wandering so far 
from his literary parentage that he hasn’t 
got any regular name. 

“Arrested development,” thunders the 
editorial writer. 

“Miasmatic mental mirage,” 
back the dramatic critic. 

After that the critic runs one of his 
own pictures on the editorial page with 
a few modest words of appreciation. 

“Something happening every minute?” 

Sure there is, and then some. 

It is a most imposing spectacle to 
hang around the corners of Champa 
Street on an evening when something 
really occurs. There is the news-boys’ 
band, 110 strong, with the ladies auxil- 


laughs 


-iary of buglers and drummers; there's 


the steam calliope smashing musical rain- 
bows away down across the lower end of 
the street; there’s the electric sign flash- 
ing forth the results of the baseball 
games, both West and East; there’s the 
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say, we will call him Bide Dudley.) 

Two Feature Men. 

One Feature Lady. 

Five Sacred Oxen. 

Seven Artists for General Work. 

Forty-eleven Megaphones. 

One State Editor (Must weight at 
least 300). 

Three Automobiles, 

One Steam Calliope. 

One Recording Angel. 

One Six Cylinder Marvel, High Ten- 
sion Magneto, Geared up to 120 Miles 
an Hour; Cylinder Stroke of Nine Inches 
and Displacement of 600 by 300—This 
being a pen picture of the greatest city 
editor that ever set one of those big, 
fat Fourth of July giant-firecrackers 
under budding genius and made. it turn 
mental hand-springs. 

One High-Brow, and 

ONE HEART AND A SOUL. 

Now what would you think if you were 
hooked up with an outfit like that, try- 
ing to walk close enough to the band- 
wagon so that you could listen to the 
music? 

“Whoa, boy,” as Charley Van Loan 
used to say, “Whoa, boy.” 


Enjoy This Brand of Journalism 


You see, out in this neck of the woods 
we have figured that it takes all kinds of 
people to read a newspaper. It follows, 
therefore, that we deal out all kinds of 
dope. What doesn’t suit you, suits the 
next one, and what meets with your ap- 
proval is filed into the family cook stove 
by the man next door. But we get ’em 
all, going or coming. 

“Hitting the high places,” you say, 
“and doing it on the run.” 

Why, out here most of ’em have quit 
running and gone to flying. Whenever 
you hear the whirr of wings down your 
way, don’t mistake it for anything other 
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tion of the survival of the fittest. And 
they all survive because the people who 
read these papers adore the easy, swing- 
ing style and” the picturesque way of 
putting things. They demand a litera- 
ture that comes to them hot off the 
bat, with the tang of the sage brush 
and the sharp blast whirling down from 
Pike’s Peak. It is part of the amuse- 
ment of this big, bustling city to watch 
the fights of the rival editors. Nobody 
appears to take it seriously; in fact, it 
is extremely doubtful if those most con- 
cerned do so in their very heart of hearts. 


The Staff That Does Things 


But what I really wanted to put you 
side by each with, was to give an idea 
of the kind of staff necessary if you 
would sally forth in the world of West- 
ern journalism. Listen to me, little 
brother of the afflicted, and take note of 
the following roster: 

One Chief of Sob Squad. 

Three Sob Artists. 


Five Tear Dispensers (Apprentice 
amateurs). 
One Air Condenser (One book of 
synonyms). 


One Circus. 

One Cartoonist (Serious). 

Three Cartoonists (Funny). 

Sixty-seven Reporters. 

Nine Poets. 

One News-boys’ Band. 

One Hundred and Ten Red Uniforms 
for Said Band. 

One Sporting Editor; Ten Assistants. 

One Managing Editor (Must be a 
good shot). 

One News Editor. 

One Society Editor (Must also be a 
Poetess). 

One Smallest Horse in the World. 

One Humorist. (In order to conceal 
his identity, as Judge Lindsey would 


That one word 
sums up the ad- 


vantages of buying 


Uneeda Biscuit. 


You’re sure of 
their quality — 
sure of their fla- 
vor—sure of their 
goodness—sure of 
their cleanness and 
freshness. Be sure 
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mistakes and do many things that | 
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The Sob Squad on a quick run for human interest dope 


a pin where it will do the most good, 
just to assure herself that she is really 
awake. 

If anybody down that way thinks that 
heretofore he had a first mortgage on 
the growing crop of genius and a me- 
chanic’s lien on the general literary out- 
put, he will discover that his securities 
make pretty papering for the family 
boudoir, but that's all. The sponsors of 
the new doctrines’ will see to it that 
where one story grew, a whole flock of 
them will now decorate the landscape. 
They will cast bread upon the waters, 
and it will return within the next twen- 
ty-four hours in the shape of pound cake. 

Oh, yes, they'll move that man’s town 
a couple of inches due South. Leave it 
to them! 


The People Like It and Pay for It 


But what’s the answer to all this? 

No matter what the people may say, 
they like and look for it. 

Right down to the pink-eyed, chin- 
less ones who don’t believe in anything 
that doesn’t come branded with the Ib- 
sen hall mark, and who digest forty am- 
ulects from the doctrines of Confuci- 
us every morning with their hams and 
eggs. 

But as I said before, people like it 
and want it, and best of all, pay for 
it. They may argue that it is irre- 
sponsible, that it lacks depth, that it 
is undignified, that it doesn’t serve any 
good purpose, that it educates the 
masses downward rather than upward. 
They may cuss it out in all the 
known and unknown languages, 
they may regard it with indignation 
and view it with alarm, but when 
all is said and done, they would 
miss it sadly because it fills a long- 
felt want, and is entertaining, 
bright, gossipy, and good measure 
for the money. 

The best of it isn’t dragged from 
between the pages of an encyclo- 
pedia, or dug out of the musty en- 
vironment of a Carnegie monu- 
ment; it is simply an expression of 
opinion of the day’s happenings as 
viewed by the man or woman who 
writes it, and more often than not 
it rings true as a real story of real 
life, without the least embellishment 
-or adornments that frequently divest 
the best offerings of their charm. 


Denver’s All Right, All Right 


It is the sign manual of the West, 
and I don’t speak alone of this 
paper, but of other papers in the 
same vicinity. 


they should not do, but in the main 
the breeziness of its makeup is in- 
fectious, and in the West, at least, 
that style of journalism has -come 
to stay. 

Denver has been treated to many 
contributions and obligatos from 
the anvil chorus lately. A good deal 
of all this may be true, and some 
of it may be subjected to a tint- 
ing of Rubens’ madder, but, taken 
as a whole, it is one of the best 
towns on the continent to live in. 

The people do not claim to be 
very much better than those of 


myself, but I guess in the final account- 
ing we parted pretty good friends. 

And I want to say right here that 
he can get more work out of a staff 
and key "em up to concert pitch bet- 
ter than any man I ever saw occupy 
the chair, and that’s the result of a 
wide and, let us say, somewhat vari- 
egated experience. 


What Wont They Do to K. C.? 


It's a sight for the gods to watch him 
maneuver when he gets hold of one of 
those just-out-of-college kids. 

You know the kind. Pink ties, socks 
to match. 

Well, “Old Joe” takes him and care- 
fully removes the burrs from his mane, 
rubs him over with the journalistic 
curry-comb, checks him up and adds 
a few moral shin-boots and a chest 
protector, then he is really ready for 
business. If he doesn’t get a story, he 
had better get it. 

Excuses don’t go with the old man. 
He wants dope. 

You ought to see the cartoon we ran 
of him a little while ago. It’s a bear. 

Just a few weeks ago the big chiefs 
purchased the Kansas City Post. 

I can see old Kansas City nestling 
down—what is it—what does she nes- 
tle down amongst, anyway? I don’t 
know; do you? 

(I guess that’s the way to pry loose 
descriptive stuff !) 

But, anyway, I can see her rousing 
herself, rubbing her eyes and planting 


Street. When she gets in front of 
the office of the Post she pulls off her 
traditional blinkers and looks up at 
the sign. 

“Humph,” says she, “looks like an in- 
vitation to me. I guess I'll go in.” 

But in the accompanying cartoon, 
my friends, Fred Bonfils and Harry 
Tammen, joint proprietors of the Post, 
were tearing out through the back of 
the building, not even taking time to go 
through a doorway. 

“Who's your friend?” shrieks Bonfils. 

“Hanged if 1 know,” retorts Harry 
Tammen, “never heard of the lady be- 
fore.” 

Well, the whole town laughed about 
that, and no one more heartily than the 
men at whose expense the cartoon was 
published, the ultimate result being 
that in a few days appeared a car- 
toon in the Post welcoming Spencer, 
who had been prevailed on to add lus- 
ter to a bunch of already scintillating 
stars. 

That’s how Spencer got his job. And 
say, people, you can always get a job 
on the Post if you pull stuff like that. 


“Old Joe” Has ’Em Keyed Up 


Of course, there are a lot of anec- 
dotes that go with an aggregation like 
this. 

They tell many a one on Josiah Ward, 
or “Old Joe” as he is affectionately 
called by nearly every newspaper man 
in the West. 

I have had a million scraps with him 


“Old Joe” Ward keeps the staff keyed up to concert pitch all the time 


scribing trousseaus and things worn at 

society functions. Has a typewriter 

with a special key-board which, at one 
lick, will write: “Among those pres- 
ent were:” 

Hvumorist—A sober-sided man with 

a large family who pokes fun at the 

world during business hours and then 

goes home to weed the garden and do 
other chores for the head of the house. 
FEATURE Man—High-priced report- 
er who usually writes about “The Six 
Prettiest Chorus Girls in Denver.” 
FEATURE Lapy—Also high-priced 
and writes “How It Feels to Fly With 
Paulhan in an Aeroplane,” and the like. 
SACRED OxEN—Star ات مہ‎ who 
stand. high on the pay-roll. 
Artist—A person who draws some- 
thing besides a salary. 
MEGAPHONE—An instrument of tor- 
ture. (Very much in evidence during 
the baseball season.) 
AUTOMOBILE—A conveyance of high 
speed which transports news-hungry 
reporters to the scene of disaster—and 
also enables them to escape from rioters. 

Steam CaLLiore—See first answer to 
Megaphone. (Used to let citizens know 
there's something doing at the office. 
Come down and hear the baseball score 
or the latest from the prize ring.) 

RECORDING Awncet—Private secretary 
to the city editor. She keeps tab on the 
reporters by calling them up at places 
where they should be at work, but are 
not. 

Ciry Eprror—A man with a raucous 
voice, grouchy nature and a fiendish de- 
sire that the members of the local staff 
shall each and every day accomplish the 
impossible. (He is one who trains the 
“cubs”, who later become the Sacred 
Oxen of Heart-and-Soul Journalism.) 

Hicu-Brow—A writer of editorials that 
many persons read but few understand. 
Must know how to link together the long 
and obsolete words so that they make 
a sentence that looks good, but isn’t. Ex- 
ample: Out of the lethal into the myriad 
ramifications of unsounded complexities, 
recrudesced amorphic man. 

A Heart AND A Sovur—Something 
which some papers claim to have. 
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Even the prairie dogs know there’s some- 
thing doing 


tics and gossip of various sorts for the 
delectation of a horde of subscribers. 
(See sworn statement of circulation de- 
partment for exact figures of yesterday’s 


circulation. ) 
Porr—See definition of Bide Dudley. 
Posr-soys’ Banpo—Something which 


makes real noise and attracts attention. 
(And that’s what it was organized for.) 

Srortinc Eprror — The man who 
lines out the dope and then tells an ex- 
pectant public where the Jeffries-John- 
son mill will be held. He usually begins 
his articles in this way: “I received a 
letter from Jim Jeffries this morning. 
Jim says: etc.” 

MANAGING Eprror—The man who is re- 
sponsible to the Boss for all the bril- 
liant ideas that are incorporated into 
each day's issue. 

Biwe Dupitey—See definition of Poet. 

News Ebrror—The fellow who keeps 
tab on high water in Paris, the by-elec- 
tions in England and what T. R. is doing 
to the region surrounding Nairobi. 

Sociery Enrror—A lady who knows 
everybody who is anybody, and who can 
plant out the family tree of all the rich 
folks in town. Is especially good at de- 


chief actor is of the female persuasion). 

Sos Artist—The king-pin of the Sob 
Squad. She is usually a young and 
be-a-u-tiful woman, and can make a 
breakfast-table squabble read like “East 
Lynn” played by a 10-20-30 stock com- 
pany. 

Tear DisPENSER—Reporter who can 
(and does) make innocent readers sniffle 
over the highly-colored account of a 
more or less commonplace crime—PRO- 
VIDED the chief criminal is a woman. 

Air Convenser—A dramatic critic. 
(Must be well up on synonyms or be 
possessed of a dictionary containing a 
generous supply of same. 

Circus—See the ad. of the Sells-Floto 
Two-Ringed Aggregation. 

CARTOONIST (serious) — A gentleman 
with long hair and French trousers who 
draws pictures of the Trust (coal, meat, 
milk, etc.) in the act of swatting the 
imbecile-looking Common People. 

Cartoonist (funny)—A person who 
knows the human side of life and can 
depict Reporter Harvey running down a 
sensational rumor in his hossomobile. 

Reporter—A person (sometimes a 
woman) who digs up all the facts, statis- 
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other large and growing cities, but I 
do not think it is fair to class them 
as being worse—the opinions of pro- 
fessional agitators and reformers, who 
glean profit and emolument thereby, 
notwithstanding. 

The great West is full of very hu- 
man men with the ordinary likes and 
dislikes, the failings and foibles that 
unfortunately have associated them- 
selves with human nature since time 
began. ‘ 

And when you come to think of 
or sum up the contributions made 
by the leading business men of the 
West to the progress and prosperity 
of the country, you will at least have 
to record much in their favor and per- 
haps forgive them for many short- 
comings which at best do not loom 
up blacker than those of their fel- 
lowmen. 

That’s the sum and substance of the 
whole shooting match—what takes 
most seriously to-day only provokes 
our laughter to-morrow. It’s the way 
of the West. 

We live all the time, and the Skeleton 
hand of the Past has no terrors for us, 
so wherefore all this excessive display of 
language, brethren? 

Let us unite in singing, “There will 
be a warm time in the old town”—so 
wherefore. 


Glossary 
The following Glossary has been ar- 
ranged in order that the lay reader may 


understand and enjoy this story of the | 


inside workings of that great and grow- 
ing institution—Journalism with a heart 
and a soul. In his article, Mr. Bennett, 


who was the Dramatic Critic for the 


Denver Post, knows the newspaper game 
from alpha to omega, and you may take 
what he says about it as being the very 
last word on a decidedly unique and in- 
teresting phase of the profession. 

Well, here’s that Glossary: 

Sop SaquaD — A relay of reporters 
(nearly always women) who have the 
happy (or unhappy) faculty of being 
able to write mushy stuff about homi- 
cides (preferable those in which the 


The Routing of Snick Hummick 


By ALBERT J. KLINCK 


must remain. It was her 
inheritance. 

“‘Life is too short to 
be spent in chewing the 


“Dare to do right.” 

“An honest man is the noblest 
work of God.” 

“Life is too short to be spent 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C. N. LANDON 


footsteps upon the porch, the latch was raised, and a 
boy and girl strutted into the room. 

“Good morning, Teacher,” Simon Andersen said, 
doffing his cap. 

“Good morning, Teacher,” echoed his sister Mary. 

“Good morning, children,” Miss Middleton re- 
sponded, cheerily. “I’ve been waiting for you. - Now 
we must get right to work. It’s kind of you to come 
and help me clean the school-room so that it shall be 
neat and tidy on Monday morning.” 

“Look, Teacher, what stands on the blackboard!” 
exclaimed Simon. “Maybe was a jost here.” 

“Not a jost, Simon,” the teacher corrected. 
“G-h-o-s-t spells ghost. But there is no such thing 
as a ghost.” 

“Its a verst? Mary propounded. “But taint 
Teacher's writin’. Who done it, Teacher?” 

“I do not know, Mary,” came the response. “It 
was there when I arrived.” 

“Ugh!” cried Simon. “Ugh! I can't look at it 
where it says chewing the rag. On’y to think of my 
teet’ on cloth makes me to shake. Oh, I can’t look 
at it! Ugh!” 

“It don’t make me shake,” added Mary; “it makes 
my mouth wa-ater. Please rub it off, Teacher. 1 
will, should I?” 

“No, Mary, no, you must not rub it off,” announced 
Miss Middleton. “It is going to remain there.” 

The boy and girl looked at each other. 

“Mr. Hummick he wont let you leave it stand 
there,” Simon Andersen declared. 

“Tt shall remain or I shall leave the school,” said 
Miss Middleton, determinedly. 

Mary Andersen was reading the last of the sayings 
written upon the blackboard, 

“My mother she does it,” the child said, looking up 
seriously into the teacher’s face. 

“Does what, Mary?” Miss Middleton asked. 
do you mean?” 

“My mother she leaves her hair in the comb,” Mary 
went on. Miss Middleton compressed her lips to 
choke back the smile. “Oh, an’ don’t my father git 


“What 
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rag 7? she read, half aloud, 
and smiled. 

She knew from whence it 
came—this adage. She had 
been in East Aurora herself, 
had seen and conversed with 
the sage there. But when she 
read on to the next words, 
““She that leaveth her hair in 
the comb shall be cast into 
outer darkness,” the smile left 
her face. The whole thing must 


in chewing the rag.” 

“She that leaveth her hair in 
the comb shall be cast into 
outer darkness.” 


HIS was what Miss Mid- 
dleton read upon the 
blackboard after she 
had unlocked the door 

of the village school the Satur- 


day before it was to convene. 
A half-opened window told the 


tale. Plainly, it was through be erased. There was no alter- 
this that the intruders had en- native. And yet—. No, it 
tered. And now the Summer should remain. Her decision 
was gone; and with it those y was abruptly but firmly made. 


Yes, in defiance of everything, 
it should remain. Perhaps he 
of the white sweater and the 
happy face had written that 
which was upon the blackboard. 
How many times he had taken 
a glass of milk from her hand, 
at her aunt's side door, when 
the heat of the day had made 
him seek refreshment! How 
many times he—! 

Miss Middleton sat suddenly 
more erect. Through the open doorway she heard the 
swish of leaves. Then the branches of the great apple 
tree outside in the yard creaked and snapped. And 
through the interstices she saw a figure climbing—a 
figure tall, athletic, a figure hatless, and wearing a 
white sweater! 

Miss Middleton’s face remained set in an expres- 
sion between a smile and consternation. But before 
she had time to formulate any mode of action, he of 
the white sweater swung down from the tree, and 
with two luscious apples in one hand and munching 
one from the other, moved agilely through the tall 
grass, leaped the ditch at the side of the road, and 
then strode along 'in the direction of her aunt’s home. 

Some moments longer she sat at the low desk, her 
eyes bent upon its initialed surface. Then she heard 


J 
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who had, in a fit of jollity, 
climbed into the school-room 
and adorned the blackboard 
with what their happy minds 
first fell "victims to. Yes, they 
were all gone—these campers, 
these Summer boarders — all 
were gone, all save Miss Mid- 
dleton, and she was sitting dis- 
consolate upon a school bench, 
her eyes directed to the words 
upon the blackboard, 

She did not know who was responsible; she did not 
care. She felt hurt as she read again what the black 
surface threw out into relief. But it was a hurt re- 
sulting from the linking of the past with the grim 
future. She had tried to forget the happy faces as 
they had so often trudged by her aunt’s humble 
home, on their way to the woods or to that part of 
the beach whose sand was as soft as velvet itself. 
Yes, she had forgotten—a little bit. But now it was 
all undone again. And the words upon the black- 
board were responsible. 

‘She would never erase them, she at first decided. 
To look at what had in moments of levity been trans-- 
ferred from overjoyous hearts to the blackboard, 
would many times bring sunshine into her life of 
drudgery at the school. No; what was there written 
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Your “NATIONAL” Style Book 
Is Waiting For You 


One copy of the indispensable “NATIONAL” Style 
Book is here reserved for you—waiting for you to 
write for it. 

We call it the “indispensable Style Book,” because 
it is absolutely necessary as a guide to what will be 
worn this Spring and Summer. So important is this 
book that 


No One Can Even Know All the Desirable New Styles withou 
this “NATIONAL” Style Book 


In the business world it is admitted that the 
“NATIONAL” leads in the gathering of desirable 
styles. And also it is undisputed that, as the 
“NATIONAL” sells more Ladies’ Apparel than any 
other house in the World just so we can and do sell 
garments cheaper. 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 


Made to $10 to $40 


Measure 


Any of these suits will be cut to your meas- 
ure from your choice of over 450 materials. And 
all the risk of fitting and pleasing you will be ours. 
Twenty-two years’ experience in making suits from 
measurements sent by mail has so perfected our 
methods, so broadened our experience, that we can 
give with each suit this guarantee: 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 


Every “NATIONAL” Garment has the “NATIONAL” 
Guarantee Tag—our signed Guarantee—attached. This tag 
says that you may return any “NATIONAL” Garment not 
satisfactory to you and we will refund your money and pay 
سے‎ rá charges both ways. 

he “NATIONAL” Prepays expressage and postage to all 
parts of the world. 

To write now for this Style Book will be to grasp 
an opportunity, but in writing for your Style Book, 
be sure to state whether you wish samples of mate- 
rials for a Tailored Suit and state the colors you 
wear. Samples are sent gladly but only when asked 
for, and they are well worth asking for, 


National Cloak G Suit Co. 
235 West 24th Street, New York City 
Largest Ladies’ Outfitting Establishment in the World 
Mail Orders Only 


No Agents or Branches 


Copyright1910 
by National 
Cloak Er Suit Co. 
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“And did you get it?” she questioned. 

“Yes, but—” 

“But?” Miss Middleton repeated. 

“But,” was all he of the white sweater said, 

After an interval of silence, he asked: “Do you want 
some help?” 

“Everything seems to be about finished,” Miss Middle- 
ton told him. 

Casually her eyes sought the blackboard. 
man followed her gaze. 

“Then you are the—the teacher?” he asked, abruptly. 

“I am the teacher.” : 

“Oh, if we had known that,” he broke out, “we should 
not have—have— Finding that upon the blackboard must 
have annoyed you. When we did it we pictured the teacher 
as an ancient sort of Abigail, or a wizened old bachelor. 
Instead—” 

He halted in his words, and going to the blackboard, 
picked up the eraser. 

“Don’t—don’t take it from me,” she almost pleaded, “the 
only thing— I have decided that the writing shall remain 
upon the blackboard. So please do not erase it.” 

Berry Templeton stepped back. 

“How is it you did not go back to civilization with the 
others?” she asked, her face flushing at her boldness. But 
she felt something simply had to be said, 

“Oh,” he responded, “I have decided to stay on for the 
duck season. Besides, I like Autumn in the country.” 

“All alone?” she ventured. 

“No,” Templeton returned. 
back again by to-morrow.” 

“Pl wager it’s a jolly time you will be having,” Miss 
Middleton said. “I suppose youll remain at Thistlewood?” 

“Yes, but we shall use only part of the house,” Temple- 
ton explained. “Do you find it lonely along the shore here?” 

“I do—very,” replied the teacher. “But I should not if 
there were people along here to agree with me about the 
beauties of the locality. But there are none. They live 
only to support themselves. They see no beauty in a sunset, 
no charm in the brilliant foliage, no exhilaration in the clear 
fresh air. I take long walks alone. But everything would 
be so much more pleasant were there others who could 
see and do things as I see and do them.” 

“The Winter—is it bleak?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Miss Middleton answered. “But the lake here 
affords an excellent surface for skating.” 

“Of course you skate.” 

“Of course I do not skate,” came quickly from her. “If 
I ever did anything so frivolous as that, I should not.be able 
to hold my position for a day longer. In this neighbor- 
hood an instructor must be a model in every sense of 
the word.” 

Mary Andersen and her brother had been out in the 
yard under the old apple tree. Mary now came into the 
school-room again, and after a moment’s hesitation, said 
under a certain degree of excitement: 

“Please, Teacher, Miss Middleton, Mr. Hummick he was 
here an’ me an’ Simon we thrun him off the track.” 

Miss ‘Middleton turned a startled countenance to the 


The young 


“Three of the boys will be 


wa 


“I have just been after my glass'of milk,” he answered 
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mad when he wants for to use the comb an’ it's got hairs 
stickin’ in it!” exclaimed the girl. “Teacher, what does it 
mean by outer darkness? It stands that way in the Bible 
somewheres—outer darkness. What does it mean, Teacher?” 

“You bet you, our father he scolds,” chimed in Simon. 
“But he don't tell our mother to go to outer darkness. He 
says to go to—” 

“Simon, don’t say it!” interrupted Mary. “Don’t you 
say it! "Taint nice. Don't you say it. Teacher will git mad 
at you. It will make her a red face. Taint nice. Don't 
you say it!” 

Simon, abashed, lowered his eyes and turned away. 

Miss Middleton threw wide all the windows, opened the 
front door, and before long a wonderful state of activity 
pervaded the little school-house. Mary and her brother 
talked incessantly; and their teacher was an interested 
listener. 

A shadow finally fell across the floor. Miss Middleton 
raised her eyes. In the doorway she beheld the figure of a 
man in a white sweater. A half smile suffused her face. 

“T have just been after my glass of milk,” he announced. 
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“Swipe him one in the head with a apple!” 


مض 
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AKES 


Visible Writers or otherwise. Olivers, Reming- 
tons, Smiths, etc, Shipped Anywhere for Free 
مت‎ Trial, or Rented, allowing Rent to Apply. Prices 
PS $15 Up. First class es fresh from 


fi 
ter Emporium, (Est.1892) 92-94 Enke St.,Chicago 


TYPEWRITERS wx: 


SHE QUIT 
But It Was a Hard Pull 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put 
a person in such a condition as it did an 
Ohio woman. She tells her own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not, quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable suf- 
ferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

“I was scarcely able to be around, had 
no energy and did not care for anything. 
Was emaciated and had a constant pain 
around my heart until I thought I could 
not endure it. For months I never went 
to bed expecting to get up in the morn- 
ing. I felt as though I was liable to die 
any time. 

“Frequently I had nefvous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally one time it came over 
me and I asked myself what’s the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee, and got some 
Postum to help me quit. I made it strict- 
ly according to directions and I want 
to tell you, that change was the greatest 
step in my life. It was easy to quit 
coffee because I had the Postum which 
I now like better than the old coffee. 

“One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right and the pain all 
one. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don’t take any medicine, can do 
all my house-work and have done a great 
deal beside.” 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
nterest. 


mt “Swivel Catch 
Ri i Adjusts itself to ev- 


ery motion by the 
swing of the’ swivel. 


cat y C-M-C Clasp 


Either Neatest and smallest. 


Leg A’ RY Cannot unfasten or slip. 


The Only Garter 
Without Objections 


Men prefer it because 
it will not tear the stocking 
and will not bind the leg 


. . 
25 cents will convince you 
The best dealers have them, or sample 
pair by mail. Send your dealer's name 
and 25 cents. 


CLARK MFG. CO, 
246U Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


New York, 377 Broadway on every box 


N ideal Health resort, well 
equipped with first-class 
hotels. 


Excelsior Springs is not a 
Monte Carlo, and no gambling 
is allowed. 


The mineral waters here 
supply an invaluable reme- 
dial agent for Diabetes, 
Bright’s Disease, Lambago, 
and all forms of Rheumatism 
and Uric Diseases, Insomnia an ysteria. 

Excelsior Springs is one night’s ride from Chicago 
on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. It is reached 
by the famous Southwest Limited train, leaving Union 
Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6 p.m. daily, reaching 
the Springs for breakfast the next morning. Dinner 
and breakfast served on the train. Deseriptive gery 
free. 


F. A. MILLER G. A. BLAIR 
General Passenger Agent General Easterm Agent 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New York City 


EXCELSIOR © 
SPRINGS, 


MISSOURI 


New Invention; never before 
sold in your territory, horse 
owners wild about them; auto- 
fastener sells at sight; coin money; a for- 
territory; free sample to workers’ write 
at once. Automatic Fastener Co., G855, Cincinnati, O: 


Miss Middleton colored 


opportunity. یو‎ 
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child. Berry Templeton half grinned in commendation. “What track do you 
mean?” the teacher asked. “And why did you throw him off? How could you?” 

“Teacher she don’t know what it is you mean,” volunteered the ever alert 
Simon. “We didn’t hurt Mr. Hummick, On’y we said you wasn’t here, Teacher, 
because—because—” 

Simon cast a mischievous glance at Templeton. 

“Oh, Simon,” cried out Mary, “jist you say it. You’re crazy. When you 
should say it you don’t, and when you shouldn’t you do. We thrun Mr. 
Hummick off’n the track because your feller was here. Maybe it is Mr. Hum- 
mick he wouldn’t for to like it. An’ then, Teacher, you couldn’t be teacher 
here no more. Aint so, Simon?” 

“Sure,” and Mary’s brother nodded. 

“That Mr. Hummick he’s the devil,” Simon went on, edging up to Temple- 
ton and the teacher. “He should be thrun off’n the School Plank. My father 
he says so, too. He's a snick. Always he’s snicking ’round. On’y look out 
fur him, teacher and your feller, he’s the devil.” 

“Now teacher’s feller should go,” Mary advised, “’cause Mr, Hummick he 
will be coming back soon. Simon said you was by your aunt’s. Yes, Teacher’s 
feller should go now. Aint so, Simon?” 

“Sure,” was that worthy’s brief comment. : 

Miss Middleton’s blush played at hide and seek with the pallor resulting 
from fear of the untimely coming of the ubiquitous Hummick. 

“Perhaps you would better go,” she said to Templeton. 
Hummick is—” 

“See, there he comes now!” cried the fidgeting Mary. “Aint he the snick 
now?” Around a bend in the road the lanky figure of the School Board mem- 
ber came shambling in the dust. 

“Don’t!” cried Miss Middleton, as Templeton made for the road. “He 
will surely see you, and then I shall be questioned. But where can you go?” 

Simon the Wise took Templeton by the hand. He led him hurriedly out 
to the apple tree. 

“Climb up in the tree, Teacher's feller,” he said, softly. “An” if that 
devil talks sassy to Teacher, you swipe him one in the head with a rotten apple.” 

By the time Hummick came into the school-room, Berry Templeton was 
seated high up in a crotch of the old apple tree. There he remained until Miss 
Middleton and Mr. Hummick emerged, followed by the Andersen boy and 
girl. He leaned forward as the man below locked the school-house door and 
withdrew the key. A sharp remark followed the transferring of the key to 
the teachers hand. But Templeton did not catch it. He, however, saw the 
look of defiance upon Miss Middleton's face. And he saw Simon and Mary 
Andersen walking on behind, their fists clenched, their countenances almost 
savage in rigid lines. 


“You see, Mr. 


Miss Middleton sat at her desk. Before her upon the benches the pupils 
moved about uneasily. The windows were wide open; the door stood ajar. 
The balmy October air tingled the scholars with its rare power of magnetism. 

Miss Middleton began the roll-call, the first one of the season. She went 
down the list of last year's pupils, and when she came to that of Andrew 
Wesp a strange calm pervaded the room. : 

“Andrew Wesp,” she repeated. 

No response came, and for a minute the pupils looked from one to an- 
other. Then, in chorus, these words were uttered: 

“He's dead—he’s drowned.” 

The solemnity of the moment was almost wrecked by the ludicrousness of 
its announcement. But Miss Middleton managed to retain herself. She ex- 
pressed her sorrow at the calamity, and went on with the roll-call. 

The days that followed each held its joys and sorrows. Simon and Mary 
Andersen walked home with their teacher, during which time there was much 
information given and much of the talk in the village was rehearsed with a 
rare relish upon the children’s part. 

“Is Mr. Hummick goin’ to git marrod to your aunt, Teacher?” Simon 
asked on one Occasion. “Our mother says it. Aint so, Mary?” 

“Sure,” replied his sister. 

“What makes your mother think he is going to marry my aunt?” Miss 
Middleton asked. 

“He goes to her house lots-a,” Simon announced. “And he gets him a 
red face when somebody says he’s shining round your aunt. And for what 
for does he git peak-ed toe shoes?” 

A long silence followed. 

“Our mother she says your aunt should git a man what’s better,” came 
from the discerning Mary. 

“But Mr. Hummick is a very good man, Mary.” 
slightly as she spoke. “There isn’t a better man in the village.” 

“He's a snick,’ Simon put in. “Our mother and father says so.” 

‘Don’t say ‘snick’, Simon,” the teacher corrected. “I have so often told 
you to say ‘sneak’.” 

“Now Teacher said it, too,” came gleefully from Simon the Wise. “Teacher 
said it—Mr. Hummick he’s a snick—sneak.” 

“Now, Simon, I said nothing of the kind,” Miss Middleton admonished. 
“T merely told you that the word was pronounced ‘sneak’ and not ‘snick’.” 

The outcome was that the village soon teemed with the gossip that the 
teacher had called Mr. Hummick a sneak. And before long the news reached 
Mr. Hummick’s ears. Then the busybodies eagerly awaited results. There 
was no doubt that Miss Middleton’s dismissal must follow. But time passed 
on; and the teacher continued to hold her position. This turned the tide of 
talk. Mr. Hummick was setting his sails for Miss Middleton’s aunt. So he 
dared not turn the teacher away. Then, too, some strange controversy had 
arisen between Mr. Hummick and Berry Templeton. Templeton had been a 
regular caller at the home of Miss Middleton's aunt. There he had frequently 
met the Chairman of the School Board. Of course the latter’s duties made 
necessary visits to the school-room, to see how things were progressing there. 
Here again Mr. Hummick and Berry Templeton met, for he of the white 
sweater not infrequently stopped in at the quaint little seat of learning. It 


was when these three were seated upon the platform one day that the scholars | 


craned their necks to catch the purport of the excited conversation taking place 
there. Miss Middleton was becoming paler every moment. Mr. Hummick 
was almost shaking under some strange strain. The look upon Berry Tem- 
pleton’s face showed an obvious determination. 

Off in one corner of the school-room ‘the situation had become the theme 
of a whispered flow of conversation. 

“Teacher’s goin’ to git the bounce, I bet you,” Mary Andersen announced. 
“Snick Hummick he come now three times, an’ ev’ry time Teacher’s feller he 
was, too, here. Snick Hummick he don’t like it *cause—” 

“Teacher’s feller kin fight, I bet you,” came from Simon, as he leaned 
across the aisle. “He’s got big muskels. I bet he kin wrastle good. I wish 
he would wrastle Snick Hummick now right away. I wish he would haul off 


Hosiery 


The Market is surfeited with hosiery 
of the average grades, but there is 
only one brand, the “ONYX,” 
which reflects the very highest stand- 
ards in every quality and price. 


The “ONYX” trade-mark on 
every pair is not alone a guarantee— 
it prevents your making errors in the 
selection of your hosiery—it puts you 
on the right track. Nothing is re- 
quired of you but the asking for the 


“ONYX” Brand. 


Every Grade, from Cotton to 
Silk—for Men, Women and Chil- 
dren—at any price, is good in the 
“ONYX” brand. A trial of any 
of the Qualities described will prove 
them worthy. 


FOR WOMEN 


E 960—Women'’s “ONYX'' Black 
“DUB-L TOP" Cobweb Lisle—resists 
the ravages of the Garter Clasp, 

i | 50c. per pair 

409 K—Women's “ONYX” “DUB-L 
TOP” Black, White and Tan Silklisle— 
double sole, spliced heel. Feels and looks 
like Silk, wears better, 50c. per pair 

E 710—Women's “ONYX'' Black 
“DUB-L TOP" and “WYDE TOP” 
Gauze Lisle double sole, spliced heel —very 
wide on top without extra width all 
over, — 50c. per pair 

310/13—Women's “ONYX” Black, 
Medium Weight—Six-Thread Heel and 
Toe, Four-Thread all over. A hose that 
is unequaled for wear and elasticity, 

۱ 50c. per pair 

E 970—Women's “ONYX'' Black 
“DUB-L TOP” Silklisle double sole, 
spliced heel—an excellent quality, 

75c. per pair 
OUT-SIZE HOSE 

170 S—Women's “ONYX” Gauze 
Lisle “DUB-L TOP” Black, White, Pink, 
Tan, Cardinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; double 
sole, spliced heel, 50c. per pair 


SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 


498—A Pure Thread Silk in Black and 
All Colors, of extra length with a “‘WYDE 
TOP” and “SILKLISLE GARTER TOP” 
and SOLE. 

This “ONYX” Silk Number is Twenty- 
nine inches long, is Extra Wide and Elas- 
tic at Top, while the “GARTER TOP” and 
SOLE of SILKLISLE gives extra strength 
at the points of wear, preventing Garters 
from cutting,and toes from going through. 

106— Women’s Pure Thread Silk—the ex- 

ordinary value—best made in America— 
every possible shade or color—Black, 
White, Tan, Gold, Copenhagen Blue, Wis- 
taria, Amethyst,Taupe, Bronze, American 
Beauty, Pongee. ۸11 colors to match shoe 
orgown. Every pair guaranteed, 
$2.25 per pair 


FOR MEN 


E 310—Men's “ONYX” Black and 
Colored Fall Weight—six-thread heel and 
toe, four-thread all over. Known by 
most men as “The Best Hose I ever wore.” 

50c. per pair 

E 325—Men's “ONYX” Black and 
Colored Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. 
“The Satisfactory Hose,” 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will direct you to the nearest 
dealer, or send, postpaid, any num- 
ber desired. Write to Dept. R. 


Lord ES Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Important 


Always insist on seeing the 
name “IRWIN"’ branded on 
the bit you buy to get the only 
solid-center-stem auger bit 
made in every style and size— 
guaranteed satisfactory service 
for every purpose or price re- 
funded. For Home, Farm, 
Factory or Shop, of 50 differ- 
ent styles and sizes, the Irwin 
Bits will be found to be the ! 
strongest, easiest and best bor- 
ing bits made. Irwins are used 
in every part of the civilized 
world. 

-They are made from flaw- 
less, extra high-grade crucible 
auger-bit steel. Every Irwin 
Bit is tempered by a secret 
process which allows no guess- 
work, Each bit is “headed'” 
and fitted up ir the rough, 
passing through 50 hands and a 
complication of special ma- 
chinery, which includes careful 
turning on a lathe to make 
them absolutely true and ac- 
curate They are then highly ؛‎ 
finished —full-polished. The 
heads and cutters are all care- 
fully sharpened and finished 
by hand-filing The Irwin Bits 
will not clog and will bore 
in end or side of the hardest / 
or softest of woods without | 
tearing. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Price Refunded 
Send us the coupon below, 

properly filled out, and we will 


see that you are supplied with $ / 
handsome Irwin Auger Bit 


Cases or Rolls free of charge. 7 
All good dealers sell Irwin y 5 1 
Auger Bits. If you have the 0 ty, 1 
slightest trouble in obtaining MASA 
them, write us, 
Largest in the World 


7 


S | 
THE IRWIN Y 7 


AUGER BIT 


COMPANY) Y, 
WILMINGTON, O. Station C 28 00 0 


Reader Note Send us this Coupon, filled out as requested, 


and we will see that you are supplied with an 

Iwin Case or Roll for 3244 quarters if you purchase $2.00 worth; or for 

SA quarters if you purchase $1.00 worth of Irwin Bits at your 
ealer's, 


THE IRWIN AUGER BIT CO., 
STA. C28, WILMINGTON, OHIO. 


Here is my name: also my dealer has signed his name that 
I have purchased $ of Irwin Bits from him. I want 


an Irwin Case—20% size or 3216 size , or Irwin Roll 


—204 size— or 32% size __.. 


(Check which you want, 
ree.) 


My Name. 
My Address 
Have your dealer sign his name and say amount of your 


purchase of Irwin's ($ ); also his jobber’s name and 
address. 


Dealer Sign 
Dealer's Adis ee ee 
His Jobber is 
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UNCLE REMUS'S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 


and punch him a good one. 1 would jump like 1 was crazy if Teacher's feller 
would lick Snick Hummick. Wouldn't you, Baldy?” 

Baldy snorted. He was somewhat of a fighter himself, and had a glass 
eye as the result of a fracas in which he participated. 

“Teacher looks so white like chalk, aint it?” Mary Andersen jerked out 
nervously. “An’ Snick Hummick he looks like he’s goin’ to bust his collar 
button out. But Teacher’s feller—see, he’s laughin’. On’y he looks ’fraid, too.” 

For a time they fell silent. 

“I know what is it,” simon then said, eagerly. “I heard Teacher say she 
wont. I bet you Snick Hummick he wants for to make her rub off what 
stands on the blackboard under the flag. Wunst he asked me what for that 
flag was hangin’ by the blackboard. I bet you he lifted the flag up and seen 
what it says about the hairs an’ the rags. But Teacher she wont rub it off. 
Listen! See, Snick Hummick, he’s got such a red face like beets. Purty soon 
comes a fight. You wait.” 

The conversation ran on, in a loud whisper. Then, above the buzzing 
sound, came the noise of something being -rolled across the floor. Baldy Whit- 
more rose to his feet. A moment later he was pommeling the urchin who sat 
in front of him. 

“Baldy!” called out Miss Middleton. 
that? Stop it this instant.” 

Baldy dealt one more deft blow, and then resumed his seat. 

“Now I want to know the cause of the trouble,” Miss Middleton resumed. 
“Baldy Whitmore, tell me why you were hitting Tony Haller.” 

But not a word would the sulky Badly utter. 

“Teacher,” began Mary Andersen, rising, “I know.” 

“Well, Mary?” 

“Baldy,” began Mary, “Baldy he had his glass eye out to show us, and 
Tony he snatched it an’ thrun it on the floor to play marbles with it.” 

A guffaw broke from Berry Templeton. Hummick brought a ruler down 
upon Miss Middleton’s desk with such force that it was snapped in two. 

“Silence in the school-room!” he thundered. “Baldy, go and git your eye. 
And don’t never let me see you takin’ it out no more.” 

Then, with a glare for Templeton, and one for the teacher, he strode 
down the aisle and out of the door. 


“Baldy! What do you mean by 


It was two or three days later that Simon and Mary waited to walk home 
with Miss Middleton. While she was locking the door, Simon, in a hoarse 
whisper, said: 

“Say, Teacher, Miss Middleton, Snick Hummick he wants for to marry 
” . Miss Middleton looked down at her pupil. 
“Hope to die—cross my heart,” he said, earnestly. 
“Sure,” said Mary. “Your aunt tol’ our mother so. 
Miss Middleton appeared to be deep in thought. 
“An’ if you don’t git marrod to Snick Hummick,” Simon went on, “you 
git the bounce. An’ you got to rub off’n the blackboard what it says there— 
you know, about chewing the hair and leaving rags in the comb.” 

“It stands there, too, ‘Dare to do right” came from Mary. 
do it right.” 

“And what would you say was right, Mary?” Miss Middleton asked. 

“Git marrod to your feller, you bet,” she returned, eagerly. 

“Whatever Hummick had in mind—however deep-laid his schemes might 
have been, all was thwarted, for it was into his hands as Chairman of the 
School Board that Miss Middleton shortly handed her resignation, to take 
effect as soon as a substitute could be found. 

To the children, the news came somewhat as a blow. But when Miss Mid- 
dleton told them that Berry Templeton had bought a cottage, and that after 
they were married their Summers would be spent there at the shore, they 
were appeased. And an item of both interest and expectation was added to 
the routine of their lives by the crafty Simon. 

“When Teacher's marrod,” he told them, “an” her feller comes here, too, 
maybe Snick Hummick will git licked anyway.” 

In anticipation of this, life is made worth the living. 


| Muir Glacier Is Now in View | 


Something wonderful has recently taken place in Alaska. This is the drill- 
ing away of icebergs from the front of Muir glacier, in Glacier Bay, so that 
for the first time in nine years this famous glacier, the most noted on this con- 
tinent, has been visited. In 1899 a subterranean earthquake took place at 
Yakutat, and ever since the approach to the glacier has been so choked with 
ice that boats have turned away with their passengers disappointed. Now, 
through some peculiar drifting of the ice, steamboats can enter the channel, 
and, after cautiously pushing their way, get a glimpse of the left face. 

In the nine years away from the sight of man this glacier has shown re- 
markable changes. When Professor John Muir, after whom it was named, 
visited it, it had a solid face two miles long, about two hundred and fifty feet 
above the water line. It was a live glacier, and great masses of ice toppled 
into the sea with reverberations like thunder. Water would splash fifty feet 
high, and the sight was fearsome and fascinating. 

To-day the glacier assumes a different aspect. Erosion has worked out 
a new bay, which will soon be charted, and the glacier itself seems to have two 
parts, the live part, from which icebergs break and fall with a tremendous noise, 
and a dead arm, or one with land forming between it and the sea. This change 
is due to a hill which projected through the top of the ice when Professor Muir 
was there. Now that hilltop is a large mountain, dividing the ice fields. The 
ice has also receded in the nine years. 

This is without doubt the most remarkable known glacier on this conti- 
nent, though Alaska has other wonderful glaciers which occupy clefts high up | 
in the mountains and some of which have an elevation of 6,000 feet. Among | 
these are the Taku, Davidson, Windom and Le Conte. But Muir glacier has 
354 square miles of ice and presents such an imposing sight that it is con- 
sidered the crowning glory of Alaska’s stupendous scenery—the sight of a 
lifetime. No one knows how it happens that Glacier Bay can be entered 
now where it could not before, but it is thought that favorable winds and mild 
weather caused the ice to drift away. 

An interesting fact about Alaskan glaciers is that some are “dead” and 
others are “alive”. Davidson glacier, which is really a tongue of the Muir 
glacier, has been ascended by travelers for a number of years. It is a dead 
glacier, having a moraine of several miles between it and the sea. Looking at 
it from the boat, it represents a kaleidoscopic appearance as the sun shines | 
upon it, and the surface seems scratched with tiny pin lines. These are in 
reality deep crevices, which must be approached cautiously, for they are lurking 
pitfalls for the unwary.—Vancouver Providence. 
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IT ADMITS YOU 


Because it marks you at once as a man 
above the average. A perfectly designed 
and executed business card in Book Form. 
When detached its edges are all absolutely : 
smooth. Always accessible, convenient to 
carry and clean. Itindicates you are a 
man of taste, 
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The comfort, fit and durability of the 
Congress Shoe or Slipper largely de- 
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HUB GORE FABRIC 


is best because it is warranted by us 
for two years from date of stamp. If it 
fails within that time we replace it at 
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Be sure the little heart trademark 
is on the elastic in Doth sides of 
the shoe. 

Write to-day for our guarantee 
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HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 


F you hired a man every hour and 

minute of every day, to watch the 
thermometer in your house, and he 
turned off the drafts, or shoveled in 
the fuel, to keep exactly the desired 
temperature, he couldn’t do any 
better than you can do with a 
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GET POWER 
The Supply Comes From Food 


If we get power from food, why not 
strive to get all the power we can. That 
is only possible by use of skilfully se- 
lected food that exactly fits the require- 
ments of the body. 

Poor fuel makes a poor fire and a poor 
fire is not a good steam producer. 

“From not knowing how to select the 
right food to fit my needs, I suffered 
grievously for a long time from stomach 
troubles,” writes a lady from a little 
town in Missouri. 

“It seemed as if I would never be able 
to find out the sort of food that was best 
for me. Hardly anything that I could 
eat would stay on my stomach. Every 
attempt gave me heart-burn and filled 
my stomach with gas. I got thinner and 
thinner until I literally became a living 
skeleton and in time was compelled to 
keep to my bed. 

“A few months ago I was persuaded to 
try Grape-Nuts food, and it had such 
good effect from the very beginning that 
I have kept up its use ever since. I was 
surprised at the ease with which I digest- 
ed it. It proved to be just what I needed. 

“All my unpleasant symptoms, the 
heart-burn, the inflated feeling which gave 
me so much pain disappeared. My weight 
gradually increased from 98 to 116 Ibs., 
my figure rounded out, my strength came 
back, and I am now able to do my house- 
work and enjoy it. Grape-Nuts did it.” 

A ten days’ trial will show anyone 
some facts about food, 

Look in pkgs. for the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville.” “There's a Reason.” 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


BUILT FOR BUSINESS 


There is no business open'to the man of 
small capital, so profitable, clean, pleasant 
and healthful as operating a RAPID passen- 
ger or combination freight and passenger 
automobile. RAPIDS carry from 12 to 20 
people; they will run on any road and climb 
a 17 per cent hill; they are very easy to oper- 
ate and cost little to run. 

The Virginia owner of a 16 passenger 
car writes: My car earned me a NET 
PROFIT of $6,480 in a year.” A St. Joseph 
(Mich.) owner writes: “My 12 passenger car 
more than paid for itself last season. 1 
earned $1,415 in 55 days.” We have many 
letters like these and shall be glad to furnish 
you with the names of RAPID passenger car 
owners who are making big money. 

Write us about your own locality and our expert traffic 
service ent will outline a plan for you and advise 
you what kind of car to buy. Operating RAPIDS is so 
profitable that you will have no difficulty in interesting 
outside capital if you cannot 
money. Write us TODAY, 


RAPID MOTOR 
VEHICLE C0. 
321 Rapid St. 
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of men in the world, Over 600,000 apoye 
in the United States and Canada, e de- 
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We an teach you to “y one by mail an 

you to secure a good position 
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Wo receive calls for thousands of Salesmen and have 
assisted thousands of men to secure good positions or better sala- 
ries. A great many of our graduates who formerly earned $25 to 
975 a month, have since earned from $100 to as high as $1,000 a 
month and expenses. Thousands of good positions now open, 
If you want to secure ono of them or increase your earnings our 
Free Book “A Knight of The Grip” will show you how. Write 
or call for i today. Address nearest office. 

428 National ’s Training Association 
Chicago,New York,Kansas City,Minneapolis, San Francisco,Atlanta 


to be the Nation. Just as in an army on the march, swing- 
ing along to the sound of martial music, every foot falling, 
every canteen rattling, every bayonet clinking, every gun 
swaying, every arm swinging at the same instant, the sense 
of personality in the individual soldier is eliminated and 
he is made to feel as if he were a part of a vast organism; 
a gigantic existence; a colossal being with a life of its 
own; so men can feel toward that greater aggregation— 
the Nation. 

This is an age of individualism—intense, assertive, ag- 
gressive and unyielding. In the popular view, society and 
government exist, alone, to give the individual man the op- 
portunity and the machinery by which to develop himself. 
To a degree unrealized by careless, thoughtless observance 
the theory of Frederick Netzsche dominates the world and 
especially our Native Land, to-day. The desire to become 
the superman; or at least @ superman, no matter at what 
expense to the Nation, burns hot in the hearts of millions. 

The next age—what will IT be? Is that astonishing 
mental attitude of the laborers down at Panama a prophecy? 
Is the next generation or era going to discover that there 
is a finer, sweeter, nobler pleasure in losing one’s self in 
the mass than of wrenching one’s self out of the mass or 
asserting one’s self against the mass? 

Undoubtedly there IS! “We” is a bigger word than “I” 
as an army is a bigger unit than a soldier or a Nation 
than a citizen. Let the conceited egotist for once feel him- 
self swallowed up in the people; let him become able to 
appropriate the deeds of all others as his own; let him 
feel a share in the achievements, the glory, the power of 
eighty millions of human beings instead of one, single, in- 
dividual man and his joy and satisfaction in life will enor- 
mously increase. 

It is as possible, though not as easy, to regard yourself 
as a Family, a City or a Nation, as an Individual. 


an 


Which of These Men Was Right? 


HE narrow seat in the “trolley” was scarcely wide 
enough for the venerable ex-president of the Metro- 
politan National Bank and his youthful successor. The 
former required a good deal of space for his big, com- 
fortable body, you see, and the latter a good deal of elbow 
room in which to work off his nervousness. 

Suddenly the car came to a stand-still in the middle of 
a block. 

“Confound it!” exclaimed the younger man, “there's a 
big truck on the track and the off-horse is balking'” 

“Well—what of it?” replied the elder. 

“What of it? Pm in a hurry! Pm in the deuce of 
a hurry!” 

“What are you in a hurry FOR? I thought your day’s 
work was done. Why don’t you rest? Why not sit quietly 
in your seat, the way I do? You can’t move that truck nor 
take the balk out of that horse by fretting! I used to 
do a good deal of that sort of thing myself, but I’m 
through. You better follow my example.” 

The younger man fixed his keen gray eyes on the full, 
florid, handsome face and said (a little bit sharply it 
seemed to me, although the ex-president did not appear 
to notice it): “Oh, that’s all right for you! You’ve made 
‘your bundle’! You’ve stepped out of the procession. Of 
course you can take it easy! I would if I were in your 
place. But you wouldn’t if you were in mine.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“Because you didn’t. Everybody says that you were 
like a dynamo; that you were generating and giving off 
electricity day and night; that you never took a vacation 
and never rested,” . 

“The more shame to me!” 

“But, if you hadn’t, you could not have ‘retired’, and 
you could not be ‘taking it easy’! You would still be on 
the treadmill. You would still be sweating in the collar, 
like myself.” ` 

“So you think and so 7 thought. 
wrong.” : 

“] don’t see it. Gad! I feel like killing that horse! 
We've been here five whole minutes. It’s a shame!” 

“How do you suppose the horse’s master feels?” 

“Tickled to death to think he’s holding us up, I sup- 
pose! Such men like nothing better.” 

“Umph,” grunted the old gentleman. 

“Don’t you believe it?” 

“T used to, when I allowed myself to get into such a 
stew as yours! I don’t now. I have time to reflect and I 
try to put myself in other peoples’ places, which is the 
principal advantage of leisure. I find that 
my whole attitude toward life and people 
has changed.” 

“Well, you drove yourself like a trot- 
ting horse for forty years to gain that 
leisure and Pm going to do the same. A 
man must be keyed up to concert pitch all 
the time in order to succeed. The minute 
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The Irreparable Past 


N° matter at what irrelevant time this paragraph may 
be read, it was, at least, appropriate to the hour when 
it was written, for the old year died last night. It is 
dead and buried forever, which is why the following tale 
gets told once more for the many millionth time. 

“How many grains of morphine would you give the pa- 
tient in the condition which I have just described?” the 
physician inquired of the nurse during her examination for 
a diploma. 

“Eight,” she answered glibly, and sat down to await her 
turn again. As she watched the quizzical expression on 
the doctor’s face and the universal smile on the lips of her 
classmates, however, it seemed to her that something must 
have gone wrong and a moment’s reflection revealed the 
blunder she had made. 

Being called again, she did not wait to be questioned, 
but hastened to declare that she wished to correct her 
former answer. 

“Go on,” the doctor answered, gravely. 

“I said ‘eight grains’, but meant—an eighth of one 
grain.” 

“Too late—the patient is dead!” replied the grim old 
Aesculapius. 

Fortunately for the nurse, the patient was neither dead 
nor had he ever been alive; but was only just a fiction of 
the brain. But the old year is dead—and dead beyond re- 
call. Too late, for correcting the blunders and follies and 
sins of the past twelve months! 

What, then, shall a man do with his dead past? This 
is a question that belongs to every new year and the world 
has slowly worked out an answer—simple as it is profound 
and practicable as it is simple—for every human being 
on the globe. 

In the first place, we should rejoice over all we have 
done well and repent of all that we have done ill. How- 
ever passionately you may deny it, the soul of man can 
never attain a quiet peace without sincere regret for sin. 
Such is its nature and that nature is unalterable. 

In the second place—having forced ourselves to that 
“unfeigned repentance which needeth not (in its turn) to 
be repented of”, we are to leave past deeds and their im- 
mediate consequences to Almighty God. It is wrong for 
us to burden and afflict ourselves with what we cannot undo 
or prevent. It is, indeed, a gracious privilege to leave the 
errors and results of our burdens to the only Being in 
the universe who can do anything with them, now. 


In the third place—there are consequences of many evil 
deeds and words that still flutter within our reach—(as 
did the quail you wounded but did not kill, last Fall). No 
genuine sportsman would let them suffer, would he? Neither 
would any true man or woman let the people whom he had 
injured in conscious cruelty or careless thoughtlessness! 

Such are the laws of Nature, more inexorable than those 
of the Medes and Persians. They are not provisional laws, 
nor repealable laws, nor local laws, nor ephemeral laws. 
Forgetfulness or disobedience of them produces misery and 
despair; but remembrance and acquiescence brings joy and 
peace immeasurable, forever and forever more. 

If, therefore, you have prescribed and administered 
“eight grains”. it is not too late to try “an eighth of one!” 


چ 
“Ensor “We”?‏ 

ECENTLY back from Panama, a traveler was pro- 
foundly impressed by the almost universal loss of 
“individual consciousness” in “consciousness of the mass”. 
Instead of saying: “Z am building a canal” or “they are 
building a canal”, everybody affirmed, with a noble pride 
and a beautiful submergence of his own individual identity 
in the personality of the great industrial army, “WE are 
building a canal”. “WE are surmounting all obstacles”. 
“WE will have it done before the date set for its com- 

pletion,” etc., ete. 

Suppose that same mental attitude to be characteristic 
of a whole Nation! It would become irresistible. It 
would turn the world “upside-down” ! 

We are reminded of that famous tribe of Indians, in 
British America, in whom the sense of tribal oneness is so 
strong that when one of their “braves” performs an heroic 
deed, each individual appropriates the heroism and glory to 
himself. They do not say “John Strongbow killed a bear !” 
They have a finer formula, far. “We killed the bear”, they 
say; “We rescued the drowning man”; “We climbed the 
mountain”. This wonderful tribal consciousness—in which 
the individual so mystically identifies him- 
self with the mass—is seen to a degree, 
at least, in Japan and accounts for the 
strength and achievements of that new- 
old people. There, to an unusual degree, 
the individual forgets and apparently 
ceases to be conscious of himself. His ego 
is enormously enlarged. He feels himself 
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The way 
to wash dishes 


Grandma, the borax powdered soap, 


dissolves instantly, rinses completely 
Try it—you will never go back to bar soap 


Next time you wash dishes, forget about 
bar soap. Throw a little Grandma into the 
dishpan. It dissolves completely, reaches . 
every speck and spot. Then rinses instantly, 
perfectly—leaves no naphtha or petroleum 
odor, no smeary film over things. 


The borax doubles the cleansing 


power 


Your grandmother put borax in her soap. 
Long ago, it was proven by experiments and 
tests that borax loosens dirt but doesn’t injure 
the finest fabrics. We combine it for you— 
pure soap and pure borax, scientifically 
blended. ‘That is what Grandma is. 


A borax powdered soap—don’t 
hesitate to use it freely 


In its formula, we have produced a soap that 
gets the dirt out but has nothing init that could 
cause you to hesitate for a moment to use it freely. 
You can see that it doesn’t hurt your hands—trust 
your daintiest clothes to it. Thousands of women 
have told us how much they depend on it for regu- 
lar, constant use. 


Start using it today 


Get a package today. If itisn’t just the soap 
Look for the message you are looking for, your grocer has our order to 
to you on the back give you back your money. 
of ey package. THE GLOBE SOAP COMPANY, CINCINNATI, O. 
Also larger Makers of Export Borax Soap, the borax bar soap 
size 


UNCLE REMUS’S HO 


I ease up, I run down! It’s a cruel law, but it is irreversible and irrefragable. 
There! Thank heaven, they’ve got the brute started. We've lost ten minutes. 
Whew! And time is money!” 

“See how that poor beast is trembling! And notice the brutal passions 
burning on the driver’s face?” 

As he uttered this observation to himself rather than to his excited com- 
panion, the elder gentleman sighed. 


B 
‘The Real Source of True Pleasure 


RE we really losing our capacity for true appreciation of those simple 
objects and experiences which produce the divinest pleasure and the 
purest satisfactions of life? It does, indeed, appear as if an age of hair- 
raising, blood-curdling, nerve-wrecking adventures and discoveries like this 
one has made sensationalists out of us all. 

Unless a war breaks out, or an international scandal is discovered, or 
some one discovers a new energy of Nature, or finds the North Pole, or in- 
vents an airship, or digs a Panama Canal, existence seems intolerably dull. 
A terrible misfortune it is, to have reached a stage of existence in which 
nothing short of the catastrophic can set the pulses bounding because—in 
the first place, they key us to expectations of such lurid happenings that we 
are certain to be constantly disappointed; because, in the second place, these 
prodigious excitements always produce violent reactions; and because, in the 
third place, the pleasures they awaken are far less satisfying than the simpler 
ones which are forever recurring at all times and in all places, 

One day, for example, a traveler ascended a hill to watch the rising of 
the sun and there discovered an old Scotch shepherd who lifted his hat in 
mute admiration as the glorious orb of fire appeared above the horizon. To 
the traveler, who asked if he came there often to witness this sight, he 
answered: “I have come here every day for forty years to wonder and adore.” 

One other day Linnaeus stood watching an unfolding flower and when, 
at last, the green cerements were burst by the inward pressure and the 
gorgeous blossom unfolded its loveliness to his gaze the great Naturalist ex- 
claimed: “I see God appearing before me,” and bowed his head and worshipped. 

It was this very day, that a young father called me in to see his baby. 
We tiptoed up the stairs and he led the way to the nursery like a priest en- 
tering the Holy of Holies. The child was asleep and the father put his 
finger upon his lips, as a Vestal Virgin might have done, at the door of a 
shrine. We stood silently beside the cradle where lay the angelic face and 
neither of us dared to breathe. Alas! Our very presence (as of something 
profane) disturbed the sleeper and a white palm, tipped with coral fingers 
twitched; long dark lashes, lying moss-like on the crimson cheeks, lifted; brown 
eyes opened to the light and blinked; corners of crimson lips drew down as 
if in fear—until it saw its father’s face; then, turning upward broke into a 
smile so radiant and divine that it seemed as if we actually had seen one of 
those “angels who do always behold the face of their father in Heaven.” 

I would not have missed that vision in order to stare at the most hair- 
lifting and blood-curdling spectacle ever presented on a stage, and do not ex- 
pect to be so deeply moved when Halley’s comet swings into view, returning 
from its pilgrimage through the infinite realms of space. 

The simplest pleasures are the sweetest. 

2A 


Vicarious Sufferers 


W* DO NOT think enough about the vicarious sufferings of other people, 

in our behalf. The number of men, women and (God save the mark) 
little children who are enduring weariness, pain and even death that WE may 
ESCAPE them, is incalculable. We accept it as a matter of course (if we 
think of it all) until some possibly trivial circumstance flashes it vividly upon 
our stupid consciousness. 

Perhaps the Gas Company is laying a new main on your street, as upon 
mine, for example. It is Winter. A blizzard is blowing wildly. A gang of 
Italian laborers suddenly appears. With pick and shovel they attack the 
frozen concrete pavement, making almost as little progress as a flock of wood- 
peckers trying to bore into a petrified log. Patiently, hour after hour, day 
after day, they burrow into that unyielding earth, stopping now and then to 
breathe upon their fingers and thrust their arms about their bodies, to resist 
the bitter cold. Then comes a thaw. The rain falls pitilessly. Their garments 
are soaked and they try in vain to dry them before the fire in a “salamander” 
while they eat their half-frozen rye bread and bologna. 

At dusk they decamp (to a warmer little room we pray); but a watchman 
appears, to see that the “red lights” are kept burning in order that no ignor- 
ant stranger, or bibulous resident, should tumble into the ditch. The tem- 
perature has fallen below zero; but without a murmur, the olive-skinned hero 
(bred upon some sunny hillside where frost was never known and all un- 
conscious that he is acting nobly or that he is doing anything else in the world 
but earning food and raiment for his brown-eyed Madonna and child), stirs 
up the salamander fire; sits down upon a soap box inside a little wooden 
shelter house (three feet by four, with one side open to the fire AND smoke) 
and reads a Neapolitan newspaper by the light of a kerosene lantern, 

Moved by a spontaneous feeling of sympathy and brotherhood, you give 
him a dollar as you pass and wish him a Merry Christmas. 

“Oh! Signore—thank-a you! thank-a you! All-a same-a to YOU, Sig- 
nore!” he answers with a smile that outshines the light of his lantern and fire, 
together. 

And then—you think! You think of the vicarious sufferings endured for 
you—each day of human life, by heroes such as he. THEY toil and suffer 
and die that YOU may be spared such toil and suffering and death; that 
you may sit by your comfortable library fire and sleep on a hair mattress 
under an eiderdown quilt! They carry away our garbage; they mine our coal; 
they dig our sewers; they dare the howling tempest on a wild and: Wintry 
sea to catch our mackerel and our cod; they drain our swamps; they brave 
contagious diseases; they fight our fires; they look with level eyes into the 
pistols of burglars and highwaymen. God bless these innumerable toilers and 
sufferers, who bear our burdens and ease our pains, who die that we may live! 


We do not think enough ABOUT them. We are not thankful enough TO 
them! We do not enough appreciate how glorious a thing it is to serve 
them, each of us in our way. 

For, unless we are shirks and sneaks, we, too, suffer vicariously for others, 
and for them. 
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GRAND 
RAPIDS 


BISHOP’S 


Furniture of Quality 


Is appreciated by those of discriminating taste 
—and, by our direct and economical system of 
marketing is sold at prices from 25 to 33 per 
cent lower than ordinary retail value, as the 
high grade articles shown below testify. 


WE SHIP ANYWHERE “ON APPROVAL” 


allowing furniture in your home five days, to 
be returned at our expense and your money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you 


expected. 


WE PREPAY FREIGHT to all points east of the 
Mississippi River and north of the Tennessee 
Line, allowing freight that far toward points 


$29.75 for 


luxurious Genu- 
ine Leather Turk- 
ish Rocker. The 
design is massive 
and dignified,— 
built on lines of 
perfect comfort. 
It is filled with 
highly tempered 
steel springs, 
padded with soft 
curled hair and 
covered with 
high grade gen- 
uine leather, 
Rockers of equal 
quality sell 


buysthis 
unique 
and thor- 
oughly 
delight- 
ful ‘“Mis- 
sion” Ta- 
ble made 
of genu- 
ine quar- 
tersawed 
Oak and 
finished 
in your choice 
of Early Eng- 
lish, Weath- 
ered, Fumed 


Only 


beyond. 


elsewhere for $40.00. 


$22.75 buys this 


dainty 
French Dressing Ta- 
ble, worth $35.00. 
Your choice of genuine 
Quartered Oak, Ma- 
hogany or Bird’s Eye 
Maple. Richly finished 
and strongly con- 
structed. It has four 
convenient drawers, 
trimmed with wood, 
glass or brass knobs. 
Imported French 
Bevel Mirror 18 by 36 
inches. Size of top 18 
by 35 inches. A $35.00 
value for only $22.75. 


or Golden shades. It has five shelves for books 
or magazines and a large top drawer for writ- 
ing materials, etc., and is just the thing for the 


This attractive 
Table and Music 
Cabinet combin- 
ed is one of the 
newest and most 
popular styles. 
It is richly fin- 
ished all around 
to set anywhere 
in the room, mak- 
ing a very attrac- 
tive table. Al- 
though low 
priced it is made 
of Genuine Ma- 
hogany. It has 
removable 
shelves, the top 
is 22 by 18 inches 
in size and is 30 
inches high 
from the floor. 


Library, Den or 
Living room. 


$ 12 25 buys 

= this 
pretty Parlor 
Table, a design 
of unusual char- 
acter with its 
colonial col- 
umns and ser- 
pentine top and 
base. It is made 
of richly fig- 
ured Mahogany 
or Quartered 
Oak finished in 
the polish or 
dulleffect. Reg- 
ular retail value 
$16.00, 


Our price only $8.25. 


The price charged 


by most retailers would be $15.00. 


BISHOP’S BOOK OF CORRECT FURNITURE 
STYLES illustrates and describes in detail over 
1000 designs of dependable furniture—has color 
plates of artistically furnished rooms in 


It tells how you 


“Period” and Modern styles. 


can save one-third in buying direct. While 
this book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to 
those interested in fine furniture on receipt of 
25c in stamps, which may be deducted from 


your first purchase. 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
17-23 Ionia Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Reference, any Grand Rapids bank. 
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“Uncle Remus” 
Letter 


This letter was written some years ago 
by Joel Chandler Harris to his youngest 
daughter, who—with her  sister—was 
away at boarding school in South Georgia 


Sunday Evening. 
WEET LITTLE TOM: 
S My mind is made up. I have determined to write you 
a letter all to yourself, and to send it to you in an 
envelope all by itself. I can see Billy putting on all sorts of 
airs because she is so old as to be sixteen; I can see how she 
holds herself. 


treat me with more politeness hereafter. 


“I thank you, Mildred,” says she, “you must 
Remember, child, I 
am now sixteen.” Oh, but these sixteen-year-olds are awfully 
stuck up. I’ve seen "em! I’ve watched ’em out of the corner 
of my eye (when Mama wasn’t looking, of course), and I 
know how they carry on. It is quite aggravating, enough to 
discombobble the minds of young ladies of eleven and twelve 
and thirteen. 

Yes, and I’ve seen something else, too. I’ve seen the same 
sixteen-year-olds very jealous and envious—oh, perfectly 
green with envy—when the young ladies of ‘eleven and twelve 
come to be sixteen. It is easy to guess why. It is because 
those who were once sixteen have grown to be twenty and 
twenty-one; yes, you may count it up yourself—iwenty-one. 
They are almost old maids, and oh, wouldn’t they give just 
anything to be sixteen again! 

Let us hope that Billy is enjoying herself now, for in 
three years and five months, dear Tommy, you will be six- 
teen, and then you can do some crowing—(ahem! please ex- 
cuse the slip; I mean you will be enjoying the honors that 
Billy now wears). Now, although it may seem a long time 
to you at present, three years and a half will fly by very 
rapidly. By that time you'll be in the graduating class—or 
maybe you'll graduate the month before—and then there'll be 
hot times in the old town where (as Chloe says) “we lives at”. 

You write very cute letters, and your handwriting is im- 
proving, and, you say yourself you are getting along finely 
in music, and so forth; so what is there to grumble about? 
Oh, pardon me! You think June has gone lame. Well, you 
are very much mistaken. June will arrive on schedule time, 
and youll enjoy your vacation all the more for having exer- 
cised a little patience—especially when you are obliged to 
exercise. Mama will of course send a hamper basket of stuff 
for Easter, and I hope Sister Bernard—no, Sister Doctor 
Mary Louis—will lay in an extra stock of cholera drops and 
paregoric and other medicines calculated to soothe and regu- 
late a pair of nightmares imported into Washington from 
West End. 

If there’s any news here I haven’t heard it. J. C. threatens 
to write to you. The dogs got in a fight with another dog one 
night recently and tried to pull him in two. He didn’t like 
this operation, and uttered his reproaches in a very loud tone 
of voice. He said they were bad neighbors and very inhos- 
pitable. When he did get away he ran through the empty 
barrels and over the loose shingles, making such a racket that 
Mama declared the parlor chimney had fallen in. 

The donkey is sick. She has either had too much to eat 
or not enough. Stewart is beginning to say a few words 
very plainly. The strawberries are beginning to bloom. 
There'll be some here in June. 

Everybody is well. Chubby Harris is fat and good 
natured. He is shedding his long hair, and is right bald 
in front and half-way the head. It makes him look like a 
Brownie. 

Heigho! 
this is from 


I don’t know anything else, except to say that 
Your loving 
DADDY. 
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Mortifying Confession 


A woman who says, “Thank heaven, 
I’m through with my Spring houseclean- 
ing”, makes a mortifying confession. 

She admits that for twelve months 
she allowed her house to grow dirtier, 
month by month, until it became just 
twelve times as dirty as it should be. 

What excuse can she offer? Why 
does she clean ‘house thoroughly only 
once or twice a year? 

The confusion—the misery—the worry 
it causes—when done in the old-fash- 
ioned way—is her Only excuse. 


The Duntley 
| Pneumatic Cleaner 


=p transforms the cleaning of 
the home from an infinite 
burden into a comparative 
pastime—into an actual 
pleasure. 

Instead of an upheaval 
of furniture, taking up 
carpets, etc., the Duntley 
Cleaner, by an easy, sim- 
ple, daily renovation, 
gives you perpetual free- 
dom from dust, grime 
and disease germs—without dis- 
turbing furniture or furnishings. 


Try It—At My Expense 

I know so well that the Duntley Cleaner will 
free you forever from the housecleaning bug- 
bear, that I am willing to send you one for a 
free demonstration in your own home—no 
matter where you live. 

I am not afraid to ship the Duntley Pneu- 
matic Cleaner a thousand miles away, to let it 
tell its own story, and prove to you why it has 


won Grand Prizes here and 
Gold Medals abroad. 


I will even rent you a 
Duntley Cleaner by the month, 
until you convince yourself 
that it is cheaper to have it 
than to be without it—and 
then when you decide to buy, 
I will apply all the rent you 
have paid on the regular pur- 
chase price—$35 to $125. 


And when I am willing to 
take all the risk, won't you 
give me the opportunity to 
prove these statements — by 
filling out and mailing me the 
coupon below—today—now? a 


A Business of Your Own 


There is such an immense demand for pneu- 
matic cleaning that an honest, energetic 
worker can earn big money daily doing com- 
mercial cleaning—and at the same time build 
up a permanent and profitable business of his 
own. 

My pay-from-profit plan offers you three sep- 
arate ways of making money easily and quickly 
—by doing commercial cleaning —by renting 
Duntley Cleaners —and by selling them to 
those who wish to buy after you have 
cleaned for them. 


Home Cleaning Co. 
GENERAL HOUSECLEANING 
سے‎ 106 WASHINGTON BLDG,——— 
Srattle, Wash. Nov.22, 1909. 

PES‏ 1 رھت سی 
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Gentlemen: In the past forty» 
three ا پا‎ my Duntley Prieumat ic 
Cleaner has netted 3477.25--- 

an average of over $11.00 per 
day, doing splendid work and giv. 
‘ing entire satisfaction to the 
people for whom I have worked. 


I have started scores of men 
in the commercial cleaning 
business — like Mr. Hancock 
—and 1 will do exactly for you what I have 
done for them, if you will simply fill out and 
mail me the coupon below. 

Don't hesitate—do it right now. 


J. W. Duntley, Pres., 434 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 


woes Cut on This Line and Mail Coupon at Once 


Duntley Manufacturing Co., 434 Harvester Bldg., Chicago 

Send me booklet of Duntley Pneumatic Cleaners 
for household or—___——commercial use, and 
your book on scientific housecleaning. 


Name 
Address- 
County 


TOMA +2208 State 
Mark X before the use in which you are interested. 


Most comfortable because it feels 
like nothing at all in hot weather— 
yet elastic and most durable be- 
cause knitted of extra quality long- 
fibre combed yarn. Cools the body. 
Boys delight in it, Try it once, 


You Must Insist on Seeing this Label 


WARK pp کر‎ 


NG NR‏ تن 
‘On Only the Genuine Porosknit Garment‏ 


گج 


„ Any Style FOR BOYS 


FOR MEN Shirts and Drawers 


Union Suits, $1.00 for Men; 50c for Boys 
Buy from dealers, Write us for interesting book 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, 
33 Washington St. Amsterdam, N. Y. 


The new styles for Spring and Summer 
display unusual beauty and daintiness— 
made in all the latest colorings, including 
the fashionable pastel shades — attractive 
stripes and fancies, plain or richly em- 
broidered. Elaborateness alone determines 


Ask for a Heatherbloom Petticoat—do not accept a substitute—the 
1. If your dealer does not have Heatherbloom 
Petticoats send us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, New York—Chicago. 


Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics. 


MAGAZINE FOR 


‘TRADE wt 
TAFFETA 


Petticoats 
Outrival those of silk; for Heather- 


bloom has the lustre, swish, and 
beauty of silk with three times the 
wear at one third the cost. 

Every genuine Heatherbloom 
Lipa bears this label. _ Look 
or it. 
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Facsimile of label 
EVERY PETTICOAT 
IS GUARANTEED 


price—$2 and upward. 


label will protect you. 
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UNCLE REMUS’S HOME 


SUNBEAMS 


from 
the South 


By FRANK L. STANTON 


The Sweetheart of the Morning 
I 


ARK” de bird whar de nes’ is de shadders er de night, 
Per his mammy’s arms a-waiting, lak’ a bi: d he take his 
flight, 
An’ he ax her why de night is, an’ how long ontel de light? 
He de rosy WV? Sweetheart er de mawnin’! 


he E 


His mammy kiss an’ hug im, “Shet dem shiny eyes er blue: 
De night's ter res’ de Wl’ boy;—hit’s LOVIN’ er ’im, too! 
De roses in de gyarden go ter bed ter dream er you— 

De rosy WV Sweetheart er de mawnin’!” 


III 


“Li'l Sweetheart, Lil’ Sweetheart!” you kin hear de Mawnin’ 
say: i 
“I tol’ my brightes’ sunbeams make a place fer you ter play! 
Dat smile er yo's I wantin’ fer ter hep me make de day— 
Rosy lP Sweetheart er de mawnin’!” 


a 


The Birthday Extraordinary 


H IT’S my buthday,” said Brother Williams, “an all my 
white folks is takin’ notice er it.” 

“You old sinner, you!” said the intended victim. “To 
my certain knowledge you’ve had six birthdays in as many 
months. Now, how do you account for ’em?” 

“De easies’ in de worl’, suh,” the old man replied. “De 
fust is the buthday when I wuz bo’n inter de worl’; de secon’ 
is de day w’en I wuz bo’n ter freedom; de third time is fer 
wen I got religion an’ wuz bo’n ag'in, an’ de yuther times 
is celebratin’ de fact dat its a mighty long an’ dull time 
twixt Chris’mus an’ July de 4! (Thanky, boss,—thanky !)” 


po 


“Here Come Joy!” 
I 


EVER thought a minute 
He was goin to come my way: 
“Worl had nothin’ in it,” 
Is the word they heard me say; 
“Aw Pd ruther have the darkness 
Than the shadder of a day!” 


II 


Never thought a minute! 

But, bless you! *Fore I knowed— 
Aw while I thought the harricane 
Was all the thing that blowed, 
Here come Joy, a-dancin’, 

An’ whirled me down the road! 


e 


Lively Times in Billville 


ELL, SIR,” said the Billville citizen, “ef they aint a 
۸ power o” confusion in the skies atter a-while, 1 
give it up!” 
“What's the trouble?” he was asked, 
“Well, over yander is Deacon Jones prayin’ fer rain, an’ 
jest "crost the way is Elder Brown pertitionin’ fer dry. An’ 
the whole poperlation’s crowdin’ ’roun’, bettin’ which’ll win; 


an’ the High Sheriff's done sarved notice to all of "em to. 


appear in court an’ answer to the charge o’ gamblin’ in fu- 
tures, an’ he says he'll git enough cash out o’ the gang to 
finish the artesian well an’ paint the town hall.” 


a 


A Tough Proposition 
UNNEL,” said the colored campaigner, “you knows hit 
takes money ter drum up votes?” 
“All right. Here's a dollar.” 
“Much erbleeged ter you, Kunnel; but it'll take "bout a 
dollar an’ er quarter ter ‘lect er man lak you!” 
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A Glance 


AVE you sent in an expression of your opinion regarding 
the proposed raise of rates on second-class mail matter? 


If not, we want to hear from you right away—we want 

every one of our readers, men and women, to voice their 

T approval or disapproval of President Taft’s suggestion 

0 that the postal rates on publications be put above one 

Y OU! We want you to do this whether the rate is raised or 

۰ not, for this proposal of the administration is simply the 

opening gun of what is going to be the greatest cam-‏ کات 

paign of education, investiagtion and re-organization that 

there is a deficit of 563,000,000 in the handling of second-class matter, and why 

such express companies as Wells Fargo can declare a dividend of 300 per cent 
while the people—who are the government—have to foot a loss. 

This fight is just as much a fight for and ot the veople as it is by and 
Company, can have written on a consular report concerning the post: * rates 
in Germany the following: “Publication withheld at requist c* Senator Platt”, 
it is time for the red blood of honesty and patriotism to boii with indignation. 
Here are some figures that throw a light on the positivel, stupid man- 


cent a pound. 
was ever started in America. Before it is ended the public will know why 
for the periodicals. When Senator Piatt, the head of “he United Express 
agement of the postal branch of the Government: 
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Everyday Magic 


1 —The Post Office pays $1,000 a year rental for each mail car in addition to tran. 
portation charges. The rental last year was ۶5,000,000. A mail car coste 
$5,000 to build. No express company, merchant or corporation pays any rental for 
cars carrying their goods. 


—The Post Office paid railroads $50,000,000 last year for mail transportation. Within 


place instantly and accurately. And 
human powers are thus extended as 
if by magic. 


All other means of communication 


Aladdin’slamp transported its owner 
from place to place in the twinkling of 
an eye. 


That was thousands of years ago— 


the last twenty-five years general freight rates have been reduced on the average 50 
per cent. But the United States is still paying rates 90 per cent of what they were 
in 1885. It is also paying from 100 to 300 per cent more than any express company or 
other corporation. 


—The Post Office charges one cent a pound for second-class mail matter, and loses 

$63,000,000 a year. But in Canada, whose total population is only equal to that 

of Greater New York, they charge one-quarter of a cent a pound for such matter and, 
with longer hauls, make $1,000,000 a year profit out of it. 


—The railroads fix their’ mail carrying rates by dividing the country into four dis- 
tricts and by weighing once every four years for a period of ninety days all the 
mail carried through each section. Postal reform organizations assert that this loose 
method uniformly results in an overcharge of about 5 per cent, or $2,500,000 through 
overweighing. 


$5 Eaka weighing more than four pounds, by a regulation inspired by the ex- 
press companies, are unmailable in the United States. All such packages must be 
sent by express. To send an eleven-pound package from New York to San Francisco 
costs $1.65. But packages up to eleven pounds may be mailed in England and be dis- 
tributed by express all over the United Statts at a uniform rate of twenty-five cents. 


677% Government has absolute power to monopolize carrying of all mailable matter. 

It has made carrying of letters a criminal offense, but has never exercised its right 
over four-pound and less packages—fourth-class mail. Profit to the Government upon 
the latter is 40 per cent. A $2,000,000 surplus was shown through it last year. But 
the express companies have been allowed to take 80 per cent of this business from the 
Post Office, robbing it of $8,000,000 yearly. 


—The average amount of monthly revenue derived from each of the 40,000 rural free 
delivery routes is $14.92; the cost of maintenance of each route is $72.16. The 
two-horse rural delivery wagons carry on an average only twenty-five pounds a day. 
The department showed last year a deficit of $28,000,000. But one of the great ex- 
press companies carried a ton and a half every day on each of its wagons, and charg- 
ing no more for its service, paid $300.00 dividends on each of its shares. A parcels 
post would add $50,000,000 a year to Post Office revenues. 


—The Post Office pays freight on returning postal equipment, empty. mail bags, eto. 
But empty milk cans pay no return freight, nor do certain other receptacles by 
“private arrangement’ with the roads, while rates on returning crates and barrels 
of ‘‘non-exempt”’ corporations and private merchants are from 25 to 50 per cent lower 
than on postal equipment. 


—It costs the Post Office $5,000,000 a year to handle the mail of the other depart- 

ments of the Government. By its system of bookkeeping this is charged up against 

the expenditures of the Postal Department, when it should be divided pro rata among 
the other departments themselves. 


@ 


ERE are some things which the Government must dispose of, 
whether under the Republican or Democratic administration, 
and changes which they must institute, for the people are 
going to have them. 


What 1—A reduction of postage on second-class mail matter. 
Should Be 2—Exercising of a monopoly on fourth-class mail 

Done matter. 
3—The building and owning of safe and sanitary postal 


cars. 
4— Aggressive and intelligentmanagement of the entire postal service. 


5—Keeping of correct records of all franked matter sent out by Con- 
gressmen and all the other departments of the Government. 


6—The establishment of a parcels post on an equitable basis of postal 
carriage; and with a sufficient weight allowance to make it of gen- 
uine benefit. š 


7—Abolishing the nefarious methods of basing the compensation of 
the railroads on the weighing-in system now in vogue—a system 
which weighs the mail from the last of February to the first of 
May in all parts of the country save New England because they 
are heaviest in all parts of the country except New England at 
that time: whereas in New England they are weighed in the Fall. 


Now is the time—NOW—to begin to work for this. 

You can see, therefore, why we want every reader to write to us at once. 

We want each of you to become the center of sentiment along this line. 
We would like to have every one of our readers send us the names of ten 
other persons who want to see the second-class mail matter not only NOT 
raised, but LOWERED, and who would like to see inaugurated the reforms 
we have just enumerated. 

It is the people’s fight—YOUR fight—and it is for you to bear your share 
of the slight inconvenience and the slight use of your time entailed in this 
blow for fairness and progress. 

If you believe this Government is a Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people, and if you believe in justice and fair play, you 
have no right to hide in the background and let others make the fight. Women 
and men alike must join in this. 

Send in your expression of opinion AT ONCE and get to work to put 
all the facts before those who live around you. If you want additional in- 
formation, or if any question comes up which you cannot answer, write to us 
and we will get the facts if they are available. 

Let us hear from you, and also, write to your Congressman—TO-DAY. 


and the lamp was only a myth. But 
so wonderful that the story has en- 
dured to this day. 

The Bell telephone is far more won- 
derful—and it is a reality. 

It is the dream of the ages, come 
true. In the office, in the home it 
stands, as commonplace in appear- 
ance as Aladdin’s lamp. 


are cold and colorless in comparison. 
By the telephone alone is the human 
quality of the human voice carried 
beyond ‘the limitations of unaided 
hearing. 


The Bell System has provided this 
wonderful faculty for all the people. 

The whole country is brought to- 
gether by the Bell policy of universal 

By it the human voice—the truest service; and the miracle of telephone 
expression of personality, ability, and talk is repeated six billion times a 
character—is carried from place to year. 


The Bell Long Distance telephone puts a man in 
intimate touch with new resources, new possibilities. 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service—these 
make every Bell Telephone the Center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The sick boy spends 
his pennies for 
indigestibles. 


The sturdy boy 
spends nist pennies 


The delicious mint juice is fine for digestion- 
fine for teeth- fine for breath! 
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Right Painting 
Preserves Property 


AINT is more than color, and more than 
appearance. Permanency and protection to 
the surface covered are of first importance. 
The variation of color should be taken care of 
only after these are assured. 

q Pure white lead and linseed oil are the 

recognized basic necessities of paint. Why? 
Because they form a perfect union and, when 
mixed, have the quality of penetrating the 
surface covered and becoming a part of it. 
Such paint never cracks or scales. It wears 
down uniformly and the surface is ready for 
repainting without scraping or any prepara- 
tion other than brushing off the dust. 
@ Use National Lead Company’s pure white 
lead (“Dutch Boy Painter” trade-mark), have 
it mixed with pure linseed oil, and your painting must be eco- 
nomical because it will last. It will also be autiful, Ask 
the painter who takes pride in his profession if this is not 
true. He knows. 

@ National Lead Company’s pure white lead is the best known 

and enjoys the largest sale in the world. It is exactly what we 

say it is—pure white lead containing no chalk, barytes or any of 
those other subtle adulterants which make painting an expense. 


Y If you paint our way you secure both beauty and dura- 
bility. Write us for our “Dutch Boy Paint Adviser No. 92. 
Complete color schemes—correct methods. Free. 


Our Pure White Lead (“Dutch Boy Painter” trade mark) is now packed in steel kegs, dark gun-metal finish, 
instead of in oak kegs as heretofore. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


An office in each of the following cities: 


Buffalo Cincinnati Chicago Cleveland 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead and Oil Company, Pittsburgh) 


New York Boston St. Louis 


Cheapness in price is evidence of INFERIOR quality and poor service. The NEW HOME 
is built upon honor, made in a manner to insure PERFECT SERVICE for a lifetime. Have 
you seen our latest achievement in COMBINATION WOODWORK? 


See our No. 1018 Auto- . ع‎ 
matic Lift Drop J a Y 
Head SEWING <= SS MACHINE 


NO OTHER LIKE IT. NO OTHER AS GOOD. 
For half a century this machine has made good for all claims of supremacy. 
Those who used it forty years ago are now using it. 
WARRANTED FOR ALL TIME. 


This machine is easier to get than you think. It is sold for cash or on easy monthly 
payments. Instructions free in your home. 


NEEDLES, our own make, superior quality, for all makes of machines. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., lor Catalog No. 2. 
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Ssh SN Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


They are made of Creosote (“the best 
wood preservative known”), pure linseed 
oil, and the best pigments, and give soft, 
velvety coloring effects (moss-greens, 
bark-browns, silver grays, etc.), that look 
better and wear better than any other. 
50 per cent. cheaper than paint. 


Send for Stained-wood samples and Catalogue 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers 
7 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
Cabot’s Sheathing “Quilt” Makes Warm Houses 


Clark & Russell, Architects, Boston 
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Send for this book 


before you buy a buggy IS) 
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Style Book of VEHICLES 
Compare it with others. 
mostcomplete, helpful vehicle and harness cat- 
alog published. 
345 illustrations. Murray sells direct to the 


consumer, 
Guaranteed two (2) years. Safe delivery insured. 


derful values we offer. Our catalog free to you. 
Write today. 


The Wilber H. Murray Mfg, Co,345-351E5th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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in Passing 


N the midst of alarms the Taft administration finds itself plump 
against the discussion of the increased cost of living. We are 
totally out of sympathy with the majority of the trusts, and with 
practically all of the methods of all of them. But there is 
surely occasion for a sad smile when we see the party that has 
played with the trusts seeking now not only to strike a belt 
blow, but to chalk against them all of the crimes committcd 
or charged, even in the absence of a corpus delicti. 

We do not agree that ALL of the reasons for the increased 
cost of living can be laid at the door of the trusts. As a matter of fact, a very 
large contributory cause is the increase of 25 per cent in the population of the 
United States in the past ten years, whereas the production of food stuffs has 
signally failed to measure up to the increase of population. 

However, the trusts undoubtedly play a large part in the increased cost of 
living, but it is because trusts are humanly selfish and, therefore, are merely 
taking advantage of existing conditions—an advantage which they would lose 
if. farm life were made more attractive, and of sufficient importance to hold the 
younger generation to its healthy suburban homes. 

Beef and poultry may be said to be absolutely controlled by the packers, 
and the basis of this control is cold storage. In Europe we are informed that 
cold storage is practically unknown, and certainly as we are encountering it in 
the United States it is almost unnecessary, and by many believed to be harmful 
to the health of the people. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that on the surface the part 
played by tariff in the increased cost does not seem to be a large one, and that 
the prices of the widely advertised articles have not been increased to the “ulti- 
mate consumer”. 

We must, therefore, look to the deeper cause, and we feel sure that a fun- 
damental investigation will show that the greater part of the increase is to be 
attributed to the phase in our National growth which has made the city life 
seem more attractive than the farm. We believe that statistics will show that of 
late years the city has drawn enormously from the country. 

If it is the duty of the Government to investigate the cause of the in- 
creased cost of living, it is certainly within its province to ameliorate condi- 
tions if the remedy can be pointed out. Now, there can be no surer way to 
aggravate present conditions than to make such unnecessary moves as to increase 
the cost of second-class mail matter or to curtail the rural free delivery system. 

Indeed, one great forward step the Government could take to make life on 
the farm more attractive, more enjoyable and more satisfactory, would be the 
establishment of a parcels post system, charging therefor an equitable ri te per 
pound. This would enable the farmer and his family to get even more .:losely 
in touch with the comforts of urban life, without its expense, and yet retain 
all of the wonderful benefits and blessings that accrue from the healthy life 
of the country. 


Cost of 
Living 


@ 

N our February issue we intimated that Gifford Pinchot, now 
former Chief Forester of the United States, would break loose, 
and when he did President Taft would have a six-ring circus 
on his hands; we further stated that the American people would 
not rest until the charges of Glavis against Secretary Ballinger 
were proved or disproved by a committee of authority. 

Pinchot since then has punctured the unquiet atmosphere of 
the administration by breaking all precedent and making a state- 
ment to the American people through Senator Dolliver. President 

Taft discharged the Chief Forester. The hub-bub resulted from the very serious 

charges made by Glavis against Secretary Ballinger in connection with the hand- 

ling of claims in the Alaskan coal lands, and the whole matter is now in hearing 
before a committee of Congress. 

That Pinchot and Glavis are honest has never been questioned, and their 
friends regard it as unlikely that the two are laboring under an inexplicable de- 
lusion. On the other hand, there is no doubt that Ballinger has made mistakes; 
he is now being given the opportunity to prove that these were honest ones. 

Involved in the dismissal of Pinchot and the trial of Ballinger is what ap- 
pears to be—and all patriotic Americans will pray that it is true—the down- 
fall of Cannonism. Insurgent Republicans—and a noble and inspiring band 
they make—joined with the Democratic Congressmen to force the issue that 
Cannon should not be allowed to appoint the investigating committee, and in 
one swoop smashed, perhaps forever, the archaic precedent which gives to the 
speaker the czar-like power of dominating the personnel of House committees. 

If purification has set in, Pinchot and Glavis are entitled to the undying grat- 
itude of all the people; and Roosevelt should more than ever establish himself 
in the hearts of his countrymen, for it is only left for him to stand higher than 
partisan politics, and upon his return to America speak out for those things 
that have been sealed with the approval of justice, honor and common sense. 


we 


“A Circuit Riders Wife” which has been running serially and anonymously 
in the Saturday Evening Post, has provoked considerable comment in some parts 
of the South. We have been asked to express an opinion as to the author of 
this story of life in the South. Our one guess is that “A Circuit Riders Wife” 
was written by Mrs. L. H. Harris, who is well known in the South as Mrs. Lundy 
Harris. We request Mr. George Horace Lorrimer to correct us if we are wrong. 


eB 
And now comes Senator Elihu Root declining the offer of President Taft to 
head the American delegation to the Fourth Pan-American Conference to be held 
at Buenos Ayres next July. Do we or do we not recall that there was some 
trouble in Nicaragua, and that our present Secretary of State cried for blood? 
Was not Zelaya to be vivisected before a committee of experts on international 
law? Nicaragua has recovered, but it certainly has had its Knox. 


eB 


Paris has just recovered from a record-breaking flood in which millions and 
millions of dollars of damage was done. The volatile Parisians deserve all the sym- 
pathy and help that can be given them, for conditions are serious when they 
cease to dance and laugh. 


Cannon 
Finally 
Exploded 


چ 


The various benefactions of 1909 totalled $141,250,000, or $40,000,000 in excess 
of similar figures for 1908. If men were as quick to refrain from trying to grab 
everything in sight early, it would not be necessary later to give so much away. 


JULIAN HARRIS. 
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cede higher achievement. The spirit of or- 
ganization had been the greatest factor for 
civilization in the latter part of the Nine- 
teenth Century, and co-operation had begun 
to express itself in the nationalization of or- 
ganization in our country. 

When this came, men drawn together in 
common cause compared notes, they began 
to find out wherein their interests lay; 
wherein there was strength, and wherein 
weakness. In the gatherings of National 
bodies to discuss finance, industry, eco- 
nomics, or any movement, in integral 
part of progress, it was a significant fact 
that there was created in all of these or- 
ganizations departments of education; com- 
mittees of proficient men were appointed 
who might devise a means whereby the men 
necessary to the development of the business of the organi- 
zation, might obtain a training which they hadn’t had time 
to acquire; might be kept abreast of the continuously im- 
proving methods and systems governing their particular 
business. 

Progress and prosperity had almost out-reached the ca- 
pacity of man to carry it on, and it seemed that the time 
had come for some strong influence to reach out its arms to 
steady and balance the situation of men and movements. 
Through a trained citizenship that balance could come, and 
our leaders of world progress turned their eyes toward the 
educational institutions, for the call was for more trained men 
and well-trained men to bring about the poise. 


But these institutions, many of them, seemed strangely 
apart from the people. They seemed aristocratic in their 
relations. The men leaders of the Nation began to realize 
that it was the educational system at-large they must broaden, 
and that that system must be one elastic and adaptable, 
based on the-actual needs of the youth of the moment, and 
not those needs of a century past. 


Educational Awakening 


The world of educators had organized and were striving 
to better themselves for their vocations. They saw the need 
of more schools, and they met and earnestly talked about it 
to each other. They talked to committees of Legislative 
bodies, who frequently referred them back to the univer- 
sities, reminding them that those institutions had given 
great men in the past to the Nation, and would continue 
to do so. 

Individual men, however, were stirred, and the larger uni- 
versities, many of them, became splendidly endowed. Then 
began to crystalize the broader ideas of education; that which 
equipped men for citizenship, rather than personal achieve- 
ment; and that which began to bring the university to the 
people, rather than the people to the university. 

The very lines upon which the country was most rapidly 
developing made the call for Technical and Industrial train- 
ing one almost universal. 


The principle that the institution for every phase of edu- 
cation be brought nearer to the people began to prevail from 
the university down through the entire system, and gave rise 
to the necessity of some medium or means by which the va- 
rious institutions might be defined, and then measured ac- 
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branches reaching into every crevice 

of the South's present and future— 

and then prove it. The most di- 
rect and achieving human influences to-day 
propelling the South’s development are the 
Conference for Education in the South and 
the Southern Education Board. 

The work of the movement, made up of 
the two separate but related organizations, 
represents a unification of educational and 
civic forces making for National efficiency. 
The movement—in its twelfth year of oper- 
ation—though comprising a membership al- 
most entirely Southern, is becoming daily 
one of National import and has contributed 
and is contributing, leaders in all branches 
of the Nation's educational activities. 
~~ A recent incident illustrative of this was the election to 
the presidency of the National Educational Association of 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, at the meeting held 
in Denver. Mr. Joyner has been a leading spirit of the Con- 
ference for Education in the South, of which Robert C. 
Ogden, a Northern man, has been President for eleven years. 
The Southern man at the head of the National body, and the 
Northern man’s service to the South’s interests emphasize the 
fact that the Twentieth Century, early in its life, is bring- 
ing to the Republic, through her educational forces, a great 
message of co-operation and brotherly love. 


The meeting in Atlanta, Ga., last Spring of the Confer- 
ence for Education in the South was a memorable one. Sub- 
sequently, the Southern Education Board held a week’s ses- 
sion at the home of George Foster Peabody, a member, at 
Lake George, N. Y. Since then, as the guests of the South- 
ern Education Board, the Superintendents of Education of 
the Southern States, in a body, have visited the leading edu- 
cational institutions of the Northwest, to study the mode of 
service being rendered by these institutions to rural organ- 
ization and rural education. 


The programme is being prepared for the next meeting 
of the Conference for Education in the South, which is to: be 
held at Little Rock, Ark. It promises to be one of the 
most significant meetings in the history of this now far- 
reaching movement, a brief history of which is the object 
of this article. 

Before describing the origin, plans and purposes of the 
Conference for Education in the South, its relation to the 
Southern Education Board, and the affiliation of the other 
Boards, as representing the paramount educational organi- 
zation of the South, it is interesting to look back to the 
conditions out of which the Conference evolved. 


The Nineteenth Century in marvelous development of 
man in his pursuit of knowledge, his scientific discoveries 
and inventions, with the according impetus to every phase 
of human endeavor, nowhere found more triumphant ex- 
pression than in this—our Republic. 

The very activity of this development, the National pros- 
perity and the eagerness of men and institutions, gave rise 
to problems and complexities, which came as a heritage with 
the riches of the previous century. Those upon whom fell 
the initiative responsibility of the Twentieth Century realized 
that working out the problems and complexities must pre- 
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Coffee Percolator 


Excels other ways of making 
coffee because the percolation 
is completed before the water 
boils. i 
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If you want to know what 
perfect coffee is like, try the 
“Universal.” 


The “Universal” 
Tea Ball Tea Pot 


Every woman knows Tea 
leaves should not steep too 
long, that Tea Balls are drippy 
and inconvenient. 
In the “Universal” £ 
the Tea Ball 
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when 


steeped enough is raised from 
the water and suspended above 
it, inside the cover. 


The last cup is just the 


strength of the first—and every 
cup Perfect Tea. 


The “Universal” 
Chafing Dish 


A dish to cook with, not as 
most others are, a warming 
pan for serving food cooked 
beforehand. 
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۲ riday Afternoon. 


NB Strong and self-reliant, Nan 
@ reads her essay without tremor 

fj or quake, while Dorothy, in an- 
y) AM other room, barely gets through 
WÎ her part without breaking down. 
ا‎ It isn't because they were 
“born that way.” It is a matter 
of nourishment. We all know that food even makes character, and that 
good food and good digestion will generally supply strength and confidence 
for emergencies much greater than those of Friday afternoon. 
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is a part of the ideal diet that can be relied upon to sustain anyone, child 
or man, when perfect control of the faculties is required. 
It is all that any “health food” can be, and is perfectly delicious besides. 
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Are Known By the Necco Seal 


__The seal always appears on the box. With this as a 
guide you can’t go wrong in buying confectionery of known 
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the well-known LENOX CHOCOLATES. 


The NECCO seal means confectionery that is machine- 
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Cash Or Time Payments 
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in the South isma pooty 


cording to accepted standards, and helped onward. The number of Educational 
Boards for the distribution of funds established in the meantime, made it nec- 
essary that these be defined in their purposes to more directly aid in the great 
educational movement. 

To accomplish, even gradually, an educational system out of which was to 
be evolved a citizenship destined to highest service, it became apparent that not 
the educators alone, and the patrons of (and donors to) education had to pull 
together, but there had to be a civic co-operation. 

Men of business affairs who knew the kind of training most sought for were 
needed in this co-operation, and there came as the first organization to exemplify 
this unification of forces making for educational development the “Conference 
for Education of the South.” 


The Conference Movement 


The South had brushed away the tears that bedimmed the eyes of her people 
after the tragedy of the sixties which took from her universities, and all her 
schools, for four years the flower of Southern youth, and for many years after- 
wards woefully limited attendance in these same institutions. 

The struggle for existence; for the saving of what was left; for the main- 
tenance of educational institutions, and all others, need not be told here, but 
the spirit of the South still lived and flourished. No sooner did the leaders of 
thought in this section realize that the educational problem was one of the most 
dominant confronting them, than they were ready contributors in thought and 
work to the general educational movement which was then stirring a National in- 
terest. Twelve years ago the South realized definitely that a new life must ener- 
gize education; that there must be brought into what was a supplementary force 
which would vitalize the entire system and better equip her boys and girls, not 
only to develop themselves as useful citizens, but to develop the resources 
around them. 

This thought had permeated the thinking minds of her people, and in the 
Conference for Education in the South forces were organized for the expression 
of this thought. 


The Organization Work 


The Conference began its life in a simple way in 1889 at Capon Springs, 
W. Va. For the years 1889 and 1900 it re-assembled at the same place; since 
then it has met annually and successively at Winston-Salem, N. C.; Athens, 
Richmond, Birmingham, Columbia, Lexington, Pinehurst, Memphis and Atlanta. 
The first President of the Conference was Bishop Dudley of Kentucky. He 
was succeeded by Dr. J. L. M. Curry. At the third annual meeting of the Con- 
ference Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of New York, was elected President. Mr. Ogden, 
though urging at each session that some one be elected in his stead, has been 
compelled to yield to the unanimous appeal for his continuation at the head of 
the Conference. 

The other officers are Vice President, Benjamin J. Baldwin, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Treasurer, William A. Blair, Winston-Salem, N. C.; Executive Secretary, 
Wickliffe Rose, Nashville, Tenn.; Executive Committee—Wickliffe Rose, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; S. C. Mitchell, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Hand, Columbia, S. C.; Sey- 
mour A. Mynders, Knoxville, Tenn.; George J. Ramsey, Danville, Ky.; Harry 
Hodgson, Athens, Ga.; Paul H. Saunders, Laurel, Miss.; James H. Dillars, New 
Orleans, La.; John H. Hinemon, Arkadelphia, Ark.; J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, N. C.; 
A. B. Aswell, Baton Rouge, La.; Edgar Gardner Murphy, Montgomery, Ala.; 
H. B. Frissell, Hampton, Va., and J. H. Kirkland, Nashville, Tenn. 

The first Conferences in their programmes tended to systematize and or- 
ganize many different and important forces represented in the Conference, their 
number happily carrying out one of the principal purposes of the organization 
which is to bring together men and women of all vocations—thus making of 
the Conference, not only the first, but the only popular civic organization in the 
interest of education in the country. 

“It holds its place,” said the President, in his annual address in Atlanta, last 
April, “as a part of an educational renaissance. This work can perhaps be defi- 
nitely defined only at a single point. It exists primarily upon the mind of the 
citizen, the people, the responsibility of the individual for educational purposes; 
to support the claim that every child in America, native or foreign born, is en- 
titled to a good English education; that it is the duty of the State as repre- 
senting the people to provide such education; that in the words of the man that 
recruited me and pledged my service, such as it is to this work, J. L. M. Curry, 
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President of this Conference in its second year, ‘Ignorance cures nothing. 


General in Object 


“The Conferences, unlike many assemblies, have been general in their ob- 
ject rather than particular. They have aimed at interchange of thought unto 
definite decision. Fewer resolutions have been offered except those of routine or 
courtesy, and voting has been eliminated as far as practicable. This has given 
great freedom, and a rare spirit of concord, while it has saved the Conference 
from artificiality,” says Dr. G. S. Dickerman, one of the Secretaries of the Con- 
ference, in a recent report pertaining to the character of the Conference. 

With these few facts relative to the history of the movement of almost in- 
formal conduct, it is remarkable to consider the many departments or organiza- 
tions that are now a part of the Conference, and the members of which look to 
it as the fountain-head of inspiration, and the medium through which their par- 
ticular objects are best set forth, and brought into relation with all educational 
life. Besides the various State teachers associations, which send their dele- 
gations, and hold meetings separate from the general Conference meetings, there 
is a department or organization of State Superintendents; the Department of 
Professors of Secondary Education; the Presidents of Universities; the Heads 
of Colleges; the Heads of Elementary School Systems; the Professors of Tech- 
nological Institutions, of Industrial Colleges and Schools. Most important are 
State Delegations made up of those individuals from each State representing the 
different organizations with educational aims; the delegations of the alumnæ of 
college women; of the Federated Club Women; of Associations for School Im- 
provement in the cities and rural districts, and the heads of the various institu- 
tions for the education of the negro in the South, while significant of the civic 
, influence of the Conference each year is the active participation of men of affairs 
who come through their interest in the work for which the Conference stands, 
or for the information which they may obtain pertaining to the South’s most 
vital interest discussed by most learned and distinguished men. Among these 
men at the last Conference in Atlanta were Gifford Pinchot, Clarence Ousley, 
the Texan editor; Charles S. Barrett, President of the Farmers’ Union; St. Clair 
McKelway, of the Brooklyn Eagle; Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, manufacturer, 
philanthropist and scholar. Besides Governor Hoke Smith, there were present 
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Sandwich Islands to Tahiti. Ther, 
is great difficulty in making th 
passage across the trades. Th 
whalers and all others speak with 
great doubt of fetching Tahiti from 
the Sandwich Islands. Captain 
Bruce says that a vessel should 
keep to the northward until $ Y 
gets a start of wind before bearing 
for her destination. In his passage between them in November, 1837, he had no variables 
near the line in coming south, and never could make easting on either tack, though 
endeavored by every means to do. so. 


Shark, front view 
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SAKO SAYS the sailing directions for the South Pacific Ocean; and that 
all it says. There is not a word more to help the weary voyager if 
making this long traverse—nor is there any word at all concerning th 
passage from Hawaii to the Marquesas, which lie some eight hundred 
miles to the northeast of Tahiti and which are the more difficult to reach 
by just that much. The reason for the lack of direction is, 1 imagine 
that no voyager is supposed to make himself weary by attempting so impossible 

traverse. But the impossible did not deter the Snark, and principally because of th 
fact that we did not read that particular little paragraph in the sailing directions until 
after we had started. We sailed from Hilo, Hawaii, on October 7th, and arrived al 
Nuka-hiva, in the Marquesas, on December 6th. The distance was 2,000 miles as thi 
crow flies, while we actually traveled at least 4,000 miles to accomplish it, thus provin 
for once and forever that the shortest distance between two points is not always _ 
straight line. (Had we headed directly for the Marquesas we might have travelet 
5,000 or 6,000 miles.) ۱ 

Upon one thing we were resolved: we would not cross the line west of 130 degree 
west longitude. For here was the problem: to cross the line to the west of that point 
if the southeast trades were well around to the southeast, would throw us so far ti 
leeward of the Marquesas that a head-beat would be maddeningly impossible. Also, W 
had to remember the equatorial current, which moves west at a rate of anywhere fron 
twelve to seventy-five miles a day. A pretty pickle, indeed, to be to leeward of our des 
tination with such a current in our teeth. No; not a minute, nor a second, west of 18 
degrees west longitude would we cross the line. But since the southeast trades wer 
to be expected five or six degrees north of the line (which, if they were well aroum 
to the southeast or south-southeast, would necessitate our sliding off toward south 
southwest), we should have to hold to the eastward, north of the line, and north of 
the southeast trades, until we gained at least 128 degrees west longitude. 

I have forgotten to mention that the seventy-horse-power gasoline engine, as usual 
was not working, and that we could depend upon wind alone. Neither was the laund 
engine working. And while I am about it I may as well confess that the five-horsé 
power, which ran the lights, fans, and pumps, was also on the sick list. A striking tit 
for a book haunts me waking and sleeping. I should like to write that book some dal 
and to call it Around the World with Three Gasoline Engines and a Wife. But I shal 
not write it, for fear of hurting the feelings of some of the young gentlemen of Sal 
Francisco, Honolulu, and Hilo, who learned their trades at the expense of the Snark 
engines, | 

It looked easy on paper. Here 
was Hilo, and there was our objec- 
tive, 128 degrees west longitude. 
With the northeast trade blowing we 
could travel a straight line between 
the two points, and even slack our 
sheets off a goodly bit. But one of 
the chief troubles with the trades is 
that one never knows just where he 
will pick them up and justin what 
direction they will be blowing. We 
picked up the northeast trade right 
outside of Hilo Harbor, but the mis- 
erable breeze was away round into 
the east. Then there was the north 
equatorial current setting westward 
like a mighty river. Furthermore, a 
small boat, by the wind and bucking 
into a big head-sea, does not work to 
advantage. She jogs up and down 
and gets nowhere. Her sails are 
full and straining, every little while 
she presses her lee-rail under, she 
flounders, and bumps, and splashes, 
and that is all. Whenever she begins 
to gather way, she runs kerchug 
into a big mountain of water and is 
brought to a standstill. So, with the 
Snark, the resultant of her small- 
ness, Of the trade around into the 
east, and of the strong equatorial 
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Outrigger canoe ale 


Serve THIS Kind— 


you have heard of grape juice 
—you may have used it. And 
while the grape juice you tried 
was delicious, it probably was 
cloudy and murky, and left an un- 
pleasant “puckery” taste in your 
mouth. 


That’s tannin! It makes tea 
and coffee harmful. In grape 
juice it kills the delicately sweet 
flavor and makes the juice hard to 
retain by sensitive digestions. 


Yet pure grape juice free from 
tannin is welcomed by year-old 
infants and is given freely to in- 
valids. Not simply as a tonic, but 
because it is both Food and Drink. 


The Walker process differs from 
all others. It begins with the finest 
Concord grapes in the world—the 
kind you like to have on your 
table. Not following the usual cus- 
tom of utilizing only those that are 
left on the vines after the prime basket 
grapes have been picked. These 
grapes are pressed less than in any 
other grape juice process. 

Only the rich,sweet juice is used. 
The final ا‎ ES of ground-up 
seeds, pulp and tannin-bearing 
skins, which are apparent in some 
other brands of grape juice,arenot in 


Walkers 


GRAPE JUICE 


“It’s Clear Because it’s Pure’’ 


You can see and taste the difference. It’s 
CLEAR! 

Hold a bottle of Walker's up to the 
light and see how clear and rich it is. Com- 
pare it with any other brand. Walker's is 
not purple, nor cloudy, not thick, and con- 
tains no sediment. 

‘Taste Walker’s. Sweet and delicious! 
No sharp acid or astringency; no drugs, no 
unpleasant after-taste. You like it at once. 
The more you drink the better you like it, 
and it likes you. ‘It is the grape juice that’s 
wholesome. 

Drink all you wish, as often as you wish. 
It is refreshment and nourishment—bever- 
age and food. Let the children have it—all 
they want. But—be sure it’s the pure 
grape juice—be sure it’s Walker’s. In the 
“ten-pin bottle.” 


Sold by grocers and druggists—quarts 50 cents, 
pints 25 cents. Served also at soda fountains. 


Write for receipt book 


THE GRAPE PRODUCTS CO. 
North East, Pa. 
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Grape Juice Plain 


Shown in the illustra- 
tion. Serve cold. Chipped 
ice makes it still more de- 
licious. It may also be 
diluted with plain water, 
as Walker’s is very rich. 


A book of surprisingly 
good grape juice recipes 
will be mailed free if you 
send us the name of your 
grocer and druggist. 


Grape Juice Lemonade 


Make two quarts of 
sweet lemonade; then add 
one pint of Walker's 
Grape Juice. Served very 
cold in dainty glasses. 


Grape Juice 
With Whipped Cream 


Chill the Grape Juice 
and serve each glassíul 
with a heaping table- 
spoonful of whipped and 
sweetened cream on top. 


_ in HEINZ Ketchup — 
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Contains 
No 
Benzoate 
of 
Soda 
or 
Other 
Drugs 


Protect 
Yourself 
by 
Reading 
All 
Food 
Labels 
Carefully 


57 ۹ 
_ VARIETIES 
Punt roop PRODUCT 
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Tomato Ketchup 


Fresh material and clean preparation make drugs of any 
kind unnecessary in prepared foods. 


Heinz Ketchup keeps because of its pure quality. This 
quality begins with especially-grown tomatoes. Fresh from 
the fields, they are prepared and blended with Heinz pure 
spices, refined granulated sugar, superior table vinegar of Heinz 
make, the usual condimental seasoning and nothing else. 


All prepared in clean kitchens, by 
clean people, with clean equipment— 


Every One of Heinz 57 Varieties is Pure 


Thousands of visitors annually witness their pre i 
, ۱ aration 
in Heinz Model Kitchens. sitet 


Other Heinz good things are Mince Meat, Cranberry Sauce, 
Fruit Preserves, Apple Butter, Euchred Pickles, Sweet Pickles, 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, London 


Member American Association for the Promotion of Purity In Food Products 


LONDON 


PHOTOS BY AUTHOR 


current, was a long sag south. Oh, 
she did not go quite south. But 
the easting she made was distress- 
ing. On October lith, she made 
forty miles easting; October 12th, 
fifteen miles; October 13th, no 
easting; October 14th, thirty miles; 
October 15th, twenty-three miles; 
October 16th, eleven miles, and on 
October 17th she actually went to the westward four miles. Thus, in a week, she made 
115 miles easting, which was equivalent to sixteen miles a day. But, between the longi- 
tude of Hilo and 128 degrees west longitude is a difference of twenty-seven degrees, or, 
roughly, 1,600 miles. At sixteen miles a day, 100 days would be required to accomplish 
this distance. And then, our objective, 128 degrees west longitude, was five degrees 
north of the line, while Nuka-hiva, in the Marquesas, lay nine degrees south of the line 
and twelve degrees to the west! 

There remained only one thing to do—to work south of the trade and into the varia- 
bles. It is true that Captain Bruce found no variables on his traverse, and that he 
“never could make easting on either tack.” It was the variables or nothing with us, and 
we prayed for better luck than he had had. The variables constitute the belt of ocean 
lying between the trades and the doldrums, and are conjectured to be the draughts of 
heated air which rise in the doldrums, flow high in the air counter to the trades, and 
gradually sink down till they fan the surface of the ocean where they are found, And 
they are found where they are found; for they are wedged between the trades 
and the doldrums, which same shift their territory from day to day and month to month. 

We found the variables in eleven degrees north latitude, and eleven degrees north 
latitude we hugged jealously. To the south lay the doldrums. To the north lay the 
northeast trade that refused to blow from the northeast. The days came and went, 
and always they found the Snark somewhere near the eleventh parallel. The variables 
were truly variable. A light head-wind would die away and leave us rolling in a calm 
for forty-eight hours. Then a light head-wind would spring up, blow for three hours, 
and leave us rolling in another calm for forty-eight hours. Then—hurrah!—the wind 
would come out of the west, fresh, beautifully fresh, and send the Snark along wing and 
wing, her wake bubbling, the log-line straight astern. At the end of half an hour, while 
we were preparing to set spinnaker, with a few sickly gasps the wind would die away. 
And so it went. We wagered optimistically on every favorable fan of air that lasted 
over five minutes; but it never did any good. The fans faded out just the same. 

But there were exceptions. In the variables, if you wait long enough, something is 
bound to happen, and we were so plentifully stocked with food and water that we could 
afford to wait. On October 26th, we actually made 103 miles of easting, and we talked 
about it for days afterward. Once we caught a moderate gale from the south, which 
blew itself out in eight hours, but it helped us to seventy-one miles of easting in that 
particular twenty-four hours. And then, just as it was expiring, the wind came straight 
out from the north (the directly opposite quarter), and fanned us along over another 
degree of easting. 

In years and years no sailing vessel has attempted this traverse, and we found 
ourselves in the midst of one of the loneliest of the Pacific solitudes. In the sixty days 
we were crossing it we sighted no sail, lifted no steamer’s smoke above the horizon. A 

disabled vessel could drift in this 
deserted expanse for a dozen gene- 
rations, and there would be no res- 
cue. The only chance of rescue 
would be from a vessel like the 
Snark, and the Snark happened to 
be there principally because of the 
fact that the traverse had been be- 
gun before the particular paragraph 
in the sailing directions’ had been 
read, Standing upright on deck, a 
straight line drawn from the eye 
to the horizon would measure three 
miles and a half. Thus, seven miles 
was the diameter of the circle of the 
sea in which we had our center. 
Since we remained always in the 
center, and since we constantly were 
moving in some direction, we looked 
upon many circles. But all circles 
looked alike. No tufted islets, gray 
headlands, nor glistening patches of 
white canvas ever marred the sym- 
metry of that unbroken curve. 
Clouds came and went, rising up 
over the rim of the circle, flowing 
across the space of it, and spilling 
. away and down across the oppo- 
site rim. 
The world faded as the proces- 
sion of the weeks marched by. The 
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Looking through shark's jaws 
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YOU CAN’T DO BETTER 


Than Get a Good Pattern Cheap 


Be sure to take advantage of this opportunity to secure a stylish and perfect dress 
pattern for Five Cents: then let your friends know how easy it is to get one. 

You will find each month in the Magazine a coupon to be sent with 
your order. This coupon entitles you to not more than two patterns at 
five cents each. If you want one pattern, send five cents with the cou- 
pon; if you desire two, send coupon and ten cents. (Send coin or stamps.) 

This coupon will appear each month, and thus every reader will have the 
chance to buy twenty-four patterns, if desired, at five cents each. Keep your 

_ coupons, if you can't use them right away. It is money saved. 

Directions for the sending in of your order and measurement for these patterns 

will be found on the coupon. 


For every new subscription, or renewal, with which you send $1.00 we will extend your 
time six months and let you select SIX patterns FREE OF COST. Your pattern selections 
must be sent with the subscriptions. 


Tell your neighbor of the coupon, and send in her subscription. Address 


SUNNY SOUTH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Pattern Department ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


DESCRIPTION OF PATTERNS ON THIS PAGE 
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es 2 3170—Ladies’ Semi-Princess Dress. 6 sizes, 32 3160—Ladies’ Five-Gored Skirt. 6 sizes, 22 to 32. 
os to 42. 3151—Boys’ Russian Suit, Consisting of a Blouse 
A 3156—Ladies' Princess Dress, with High or Low with a Removable Shield, and Knicker- 
ey i Neck. 6 sizes, 34 to 44. bockers. 4 sizes, 2 to 5 years. 

5% = ies’ Shirt- i i 3168—Ladies’ Yoke Skirt, Closing at Left Side- 
۴ 4 3176—Ladies' Shirt-Waist. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. E Seana: Saizen atta ME 
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3178—Ladies’ Waist, with Girdle and Body Lin- 
ing. 5 sizes, 34 to 42. 

3161—Misses’ Coat, in Three-Quarter Length. 
3 sizes, 13 to 17 years. 

3172—Ladies’ Coat, in 28-Inch Length. 5 sizes, 
32 to 40. 


3166—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, with Removable 
Chemisette. 6 sizes, 32 to 42. 

3177—Misses’ Princess Dress, Closing at Left 
Side-Front Seam. 3 sizes, 14 to 18 years. 


3155—Girls’ Russian Dress, Consisting of a One- 
Piece Plaited Skirt Joined to an Under- 


3153—Misses’ “Gibson” Shirt-Waist. 3 sizes, 13 waist, and a Separate Blouse. 4sizes, 8 to 
to 17 years. 14 years. 
3169—Ladies’ Shirt-Waist, with or without Ap- 3171—Child's Dress, with Guimpe. The Dress ۱ : 
plied Yoke. 6sizes, 32 to 42. Closes at Each Side. 4 sizes, 3 to 9 years. f : 
3164—Ladies’ House-Gown. 4 sizes, 32 to 44. 3175—Girls’ Dress. 5 sizes, 6 to 14 years. | į j 
3152—Ladies’ Waist, with Over-Waist and Cap 3167—Girls’ Empire Dress, with Guimpe. 4 
Sleeves in one. 5 sizes, 32 to 40. sizes, 6 to 12 years. 
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Children’s Dresses 
from Faded Materials 
Dyed Attractive Shades 
by Using Diamond Dyes 


~ 


With Diamond Dyes you can dye it any of the new colors, restore 
its beauty, and you can wear it over and over again. 


You Take No Risk with Diamond Dyes 


You can use Diamond Dyes and be sure of the results. You can 
use them with safety on the most expensive piece of goods—and there 
is no danger of the goods becoming spotted or streaked or harmed in 
any way. 

Faded hosiery, silk gloves, veils and feathers can be made like new 
with their use. 

Portieres, couch covers, table covers, ribbons, sashes and trimmings 
of all kinds are crivan mana E نٹ نس یی‎ 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 


Keep the Children in Pretty Dresses 
With the Aid of Diamond Dyes 


Diamond Dyes for the Children 


You can keep the children in pretty dresses with the aid of 
Diamond Dyes. 

If the little one’s dress has become soiled or faded you can restore 
its color and freshness with a bath in Diamond Dyes. Or you can 
change its color just as easily. 

A ten cent package of just the right shade will dye old, faded, 
soiled clothes so they’ll look just like new. 


And not only look new, but the chemical action of the dyes will 
add life to the material and give it longer wear. 


Diamond Dyes for You 


Don’t think that because last year’s dress has become faded an 
lost its freshness that you will have to have another now. 
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* think that because the shade is not in fashion that ver” 
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The Old South in American 
Asehttecture: 7 ما‎ THADDEUS HORTON 


It is the purpose of this series of articles— 
of which this is the fifth installment—to il- 
lustrate types of Southern architecture in 
which students are interested: the Georgian 
(or Colonial) with its refined classicism; the 
West Indian, with its double-deck verandas, 
and that peculiar and most typical style, 
with white columns as its salient feature, 
which was the natural outgrowth of the in- 
fluences exerted by the Greek Revival. These 
white-columned, or Greek temple houses, 
and their manifold derivatives scattered 
throughout the South—from Virginia to 
Mexico—are both types and prototypes in 
American architecture: the only style in the 
ae whole of our common country we may right- 
1 سس | ا‎ fully claim as our own. They are types be- 
pada تھے‎ TD i cause they represent a peculiar period and 
¿Fe y ۱ ACM 1 if condition, and prototypes because they have 
served, and are serving, as models for much 
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“Dunleith”, near Natchez, Miss. 
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Higgin 
All-Metal 
Screens 


Corner of Higgin Screen showing actual size of frame, actual mesh 
Á A- netting as usually preferred, and the patented 
inside round rod that holds the wire. 


Erem ES of steel or copper. Only 9-16 inch thick. Enamel or | 
dull finish. Trim, neat, inconspicuous, beautiful! Channels 

metal too. Nothing to warp, split, swell, shrink. or rot. No cause 

for sticking. Screens fit perfectly always. ۱ 


ETTING of solid bronze wire. Not painted because it meeds no 

paint. Can't rust. Never has to be painted. Always looks like 
new. Fastened by our patented inside round frame. Held uniformly tight 
but not bent sharply at any point. No breaking. No repairs. 


Screen once for all 
Get Higgin Screens now and save money later 


Branch offices in all principal cities. Local representatives 
furnish estimates without charge or obligation. But if we have 
none in your city we will take measurements, deliver and fit 
screens ; satisfaction guaranteed. Wherever you live you need 
not take a substitute for Higgin Screens. i 


Free Catalog shows Higgin Screens for various styles of win- 
dows and doors adapted to either old or new buildings and tells 
what users think of them. Write today. | 


THE HIGGIN MFG. CO., 304-324 Washington Ave., Newport, Ky. 
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Higgin All-Metal Weather Strip—Zinc and bronze. Always air-tight. Window never sticks. Circular free 


Infringement Condemned 
The STANDARD PAINT COMPANY’S | 


U. S. Patents Nos. 775,635 and 775,636 


For permanent COLORED ROOFINGS upheld 


United States Circuit Court 
Southern District of New York. 


The Standard Paint Company 
versus 


William B. Bird, Charles T. Car- 
ruth and Reginald W. Bird, co- 
partners, doing business under 
the firm name of J. A. & W. 
Bird & Company, and Flint- 
kote Manufacturing Company, 


Extracts from Decision handed down by the Honorable Judge G.W. 
Ray, January 24th, 1910. 


“The roofing of the defendants alleged than those ordinarily skilled in the art 
to infringe is known as Zolium. I think would do. There was mental conception, 
the evidence establishes that the first suc- long experimentation and a yaluable anda 
cessful colored roofing upon the market new result,” 
was this COLORED RUBEROID made in < <+ 
accordance with the claims of the patent in The process pointed out in the paten 
suit. They are popular and have an exten- Which varies from the prior art was su 
sive and increasing sale. They are pleas- <C£ssful. The prior art was not. The 
ing and attractive in appearance to those pr in pointing out why the 
who desire a colored roof and who use a ‘Successful when the other was | 
roofing of this character. It is shown that Probably all the reasons are 
these roofings are durable and serviceable, but the discovery was paten La 
and that the coloring is permanent.” defendants infringe by using it 


“All the constituent elements of a prod- “I am therefore constrained 
uct, a new article of manufacture, may be both patents in suit (as to cla ٢ 
old, as of course these were, but this prod- are valid and that defendants infring 
uct as a complete article of manufacture ii. 
was new, and it was better than any that “There will be a decree ace 
had gone before. The inventors did more for an injunction and an acco 


In the course of the experiments referred to by the | 
Judge interesting facts concerning a number of roofing mater 
devoloped. These and full particulars of the original Ru 
been embodied in a book entitled, “ALL ABOUT RC 


This book will be mailed free upon request. 
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oyal stables of England, which, in | 


of the architecture of the present day throughout America. Each of the arti- 
cles in the series is separate and complete in itself, and, at the same time, each 
relates indirectly to those which have preceded and are to follow 


V—The Spread of the Greek Revival 


NDREW JACKSON exerted as much influence over the architecture 
A of Tennessee as Thomas Jefferson over that of Virginia. President 

Polk’s residence at Nashville, built about 1800, suggests the “Her- 
mitage” in the use it has made of the order of the Temple of the Winds. Polk 
House, it is true, is distyle in antis, while the “Hermitage” is hexastyle in antis; 
and one is a town and the other a country house, but there is an air of sober 
understanding which connects one with the other. The “Hermitage” was natu- 
rally enough a shrine to which good patriots made their way, as Turks to 
Mecca. As a result, they carried ideas of its architectural construction away 
with them to be reproduced elsewhere. We find the order of the Temple of 
the Winds again used in connection with the McAlpine House of Savannah. 


Jarly in the Nineteenth Century, transportation being slow, and mails 
uncertain, a fine model exerted a strong influence in its locality and was re- 
peated naturally enough in various form. Take, for instance, Coleman House, 
of Macon, Ga., built about 1830, than which nothing could be more exquisitely 
Grecian in feeling. This noble old place served as a model for countless houses 
throughout the South. “Dunleith”, at Natchez, Miss., repeats its colonnade in 
effect though not in detail. 

“Dunleith” was originally known as “Routhland”. Mr. Job Routh, the 
founder of the wealthiest family of his name among the Southern planters, 
lived here. His daughter, Mary M., married Thomas G. Ellis, the parent of 
Mrs. Sarah Anne (Ellis) Dorsey, who in 1878 bequeathed her entire property 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, including “Beauvoir”, to Hon. Jeffer- 
son Davis. in 1840 the widow Ellis married Charles G. Dahlgren, of Natchez, 
Miss. Mrs. Dorsey’s childhood was spent in a dwelling which occupied the site 
of “Dunleith”, then known as “Routhland”. The house was destroyed a few 


years before the Civil War while the members of the family were at Saratoga | 


Springs, N. Y. Shortly after this, Charles G. Dahlgren, afterward brigadier- 
general, rebuilt “Routhland”. The celebrated architect Downing came specially 
from New York to supervise its building. Mr. Alfred Davis, a wealthy planter, 
purchased the homestead and renamed it “Dunleith”, and the present owner, 
Mr. J. N. Carpenter, another wealthy citizen, purchased it. 

Coleman House is one of the few old Southern houses left untouched by 
the ravages of would-be improvers. Nothing could be more dignified, nothing 
more expressive of a refined and noble family life. It was originally built 
early in the Nineteenth Century by Mr. Bond, a planter of middle Georgia, 
who was later killed by his overseer whom he had discharged for mistreating 
a slave. There are no two houses in the South more widely known than Cole- 
man House and “Dunleith”, both of which are accepted as extreme forms of 
peristyle temple in domestic architecture. 

Another truly remarkable piece of classic architecture is “Greenwood”, at 
Thomasville, Ga. This beautiful temple of domesticity offers as acceptable 
an example as may be found in the South of the use of the Ionic order. It 
may also be said to express the feeling of the Greek Revival at its height 
in the South before debased by too common usage. It is interesting to observe 
with what naiveté the designer has substituted laurel leaves for the usual 
triglyphs; and, having no mythlogical legend to carve within the tympanum 
of his pediment, he places there a garland ingeniously carved in wood. One 
feature of the “Greenwood” portico, which is clearly not Grecian, and one that 
is common to almost all Southern houses, is the second story veranda. Such 
expressions are seldom found in Northern or in English work, both of which 
are more academic than colloquial. 

The noblest old house on the Mississippi, from Vicksburg to the Gulf, is 
“Bell Grove”, the home of the aristocratic Andrews and Adams families. It 
stands in the midst of a great sugar plantation in the Parish of Ibeville, and 
for a century or more has faced the mighty river. It is especially interesting 
to students of Southern work, because while most of the houses of the Greek 
Revival are of brick rough cast with white plaster or cement, “Bell Grove” 
is of stone. 

Ibeville Parish is one of the most noted and historic in Louisiana, and 
prior to the Revolution was peopled almost entirely by the French, The noted 
Hebert family were inhabitants of the Parish, and their magnificent sugar 
plantations—“W hite Castles”, “Les Chene”, “Home Place” and “Plaisance 
Plantation”—are still show places of Ibeville, though they represent the West 
Indian influences rather than the Greek Revival. The Adams and Heberts 
were neighbors for generations. Finally, Paul Octave Hebert, the last Creole 
governor, married Miss Penelope Lynch-Adams Andrews, the great-grand- 
daughter of the famous builder of “Bell Grove”. Their descendants are now 
occupying distinguished positions in many parts of the country. 

“Millwood”, the home of the late General Wade Hampton, was, in its day, 
the show place of South Carolina, and it crowns a high hill several miles out 
of the city. Having been burned by Sherman’s army, the majestic columns 
were standing until recently, as shown in the accompanying photograph with the 
figure of General Hampton in the foreground. 

From these columns it is clearly to be seen that “Millwood” rested on the 
ground and was entered on a level. This was the case with many old South- 
ern homes; smoke-houses taking the place of cellars in the domestic calcula- 
tions and the latter being rarely seen even in connection with the finest houses, 
for furnace heat was at that period unknown in the South, The life that 
obtained at “Millwood” before the war was said to have been brilliant beyond 
belief. The house was ‘built by Colonel Wade Hampton, of the Mexican War, 
the father of General Wade Hampton, of the Civil War. Although Colonel 
Hampton held no public office, he was known as the Warwick of South Car- 
olina, and the politics of the State was practically directed from “Millwood”, All 
the brilliant men of America were entertained there from time to time. Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Clay, VanBuren, Polk, Prescott, Bancroft, the historian, and 
many others, including Thackeray, who pronounced Miss Kate Hampton the 
most beautiful woman he had ever seen, openly declaring that had he not 
already published the character of Beatrix Esmond, she would have been his 
ideal as to personal beauty and fascination. 

At the time when life at “Millwood” was at its height, Colonel Wade 


ampton was a great lover of horse 


d racing 
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GAZINE FOR MARCH 


ARTIN had encountered his sister Gertrude by chance on Broadway— 
as it proved a most propitious yet disconcerting chance. Waiting on 
the corner for a car, she had seen him first, and noted the eager, 
hungry lines of his face and the desperate, worried look of his eyes. 

In truth, he was desperate and worried.. He had just come from a fruitless 
interview with the pawnbroker, from whom he had tried to wring an additional 
loan on his wheel. The muddy Fall weather having come on, Martin had 
pledged his wheel some time since and retained his black suit. 

“There's the black suit,” the pawnbroker, who knew his patron's every 
asset, had answered. “You needn't tell me you've gone and pledged it with 
that Jew, Lipka. Because if you have—” The man had looked the threat, and 
Martin hastened to cry: 

“No, no; I’ve got it. But I want to wear it on a matter of business.” 

“All right,” the mollified usurer hed replied. “And I want it on a matis: of 
business before I let you have any more money. You don’t think I’m in it 
my health?” 

“But it’s a forty-dollar wheel, in good condition,’ Martin had argued. 
“And you’ve only let me have seven dollars on it. No, not even seven. Six and 
a quarter; you took the interest in advance.” 

“If you want some more, bring the suit,” had been the reply that sent 
Martin out of the stuffy little den, so desperate at heart as to reflect it in his 
face and touch his sister to pity. 

Scarcely had they met when the Telegraph Avenue car came along and 
stopped to take on a crowd of afternoon shoppers. Mrs. Higginbotham divined 
from the grasp on her arm as Martin helped her on, that he was not going to 
follow her. She turned on the step and looked down upon him. His haggard 
face smote her to the heart again. “Aint you comin’?” she asked. The next 
moment she had descended to his side. 

“Pm walking—exercise, you know,” he explained. 

“Then Pll go along for a few blocks,” she announced. “Mebbe it'll do me 
good. I aint been feelin’ any too spry these last few days.” 

Martin glanced at her and verified her statement in her general slovenly 
appearance, in the unhealthy fat, in the drooping shoulders, the tired face with 
the sagging lines, and in the heavy fall of her feet, without elasticity—a very 
caricature of the walk that belongs to a free and happy body. 

“Yowd better stop here,” he said, though she had already come to a halt 
at the first corner, “and take the next car.” 

“My goodness !—if I aint all tired a’ready!” she panted. 
able to walk as you in them soles. 
you got out to North Oakland.” 

“I’ve a better pair at home,” was the answer. 

?” she invited, irrelevantly. 


“But I’m just as 
They’re that thin they'll bu’st long before 


“Come out to dinner to-morrow? 
botham wont be there. He’s goin’ to San Leandro on business.” 

Martin shook his head, but he had failed to keep back the wolfish, hungry 
look that leapt into his eyes at the suggestion of dinner. 

“You haven't a penny, Mart, and that's why you’re walkin’. Exercise !” 
She tried to sniff contemptuously, but succeeded in producing only a sniffe. 
“Here, lemme see.” And, fumbling in her satchel, she pressed a five-dollar piece 
into his hand. “I guess I forgot your last birthday, Mart,” she mumbled, lamely. 

Martin’s hand instinctively closed on the piece of gold. In the same instant 
he knew he ought not to accept, and found himself struggling in the throes of 
indecision. That bit of gold meant food, life, and light in his body and brain, 
power to go on writing, and—who was to say?—maybe to write something that 
would bring in many pieces of gold. Clear on his vision burned the manuscripts 
of two essays he had just completed. He saw them under the table on top of 
the heap of returned manuscripts for which he had no stamps, and he saw their 
titles just as he had typed them, “The High Priests of Mystery” and “The 
Cradle of Beauty”. He had never submitted them anywhere. They were as 
good as anything he had done in that line. If only he had stamps for them! 
With a quick movement, he slipped the coin into his pocket. 

“Dll pay you back, Gertrude, a hundred times over,” he gulped out, his 
throat painfully contracted and in his eyes a swift hint of moisture. “Mark my 
words!” he cried, with abrupt positiveness. “Before the year is out Ill put 
an even hundred of those little yellow-boys into your hand. I don’t ask you to 
believe me. All you have to do is wait and see.” Nor did she believe. Her 
incredulity made her uncomfortable, and, failing of other expedient, she said: 

“I know you’re hungry, Mart. It’s sticking out all over you. Come in to 
meals any time. I'll send one of the children to tell you when Mr. Higginbotham 
aint to be there. An’ Mart—” He waited, though he knew in his secret heart 
what she was about to say, so visible was her thought process to him. “Don’t 
you think it’s about time you got a job?” 

“You dont think PI win out?” he asked. She shook her head. “Nobody has 
faith in me, Gertrude, except myself.” His voice was passionately rebellious. 
“I’ve done good work already, plenty of it, and sooner or later it will sell.” 

“How do you know it is good?” 

“Because—” He faltered as the whole vast field of literature and the 
history of literature stirred in his brain and pointed the futility of his attempt- 
ing to convey to her the reasons for his faith. “Well, because it’s better than 
ninety-nine per cent of what is published in the magazines.” 

“I wish’t you'd listen to reason,” she answered, feebly, but with unwavering 
belief in the correctness of her diagnosis of what was ailing him. “I wish’t 
you’d listen to reason,” she repeated, “an? come to dinner to-morrow.” After Mar- 
tin had helped her on the car, he hurried to the postoffice and invested three of 
the five dollars in stamps; and when later in the day, on the way to the Morse 
home, he stopped in at the postoffice to weigh a large number of long bulky en- 
velopes, he affixed to them all the stamps save three of the two-cent denomination. 

It proved a momentous night for Martin, for after dinner he met. Russ 
Brissenden. How he chanced to come there, whose friend he was or what 
acquaintance brought him, Martin did not know. Nor had he the curiosity to 
inquire about him of Ruth. In short, Brissenden struck Martin as anemic and 
feather-brained, and was promptly dismissed from his mind. An hour later he 
decided that Brissenden was a bore as well, what of the way he prowled about 
from one room to another, staring at the pictures or poking his nose into books 
and magazines he picked up from the table or drew from the shelf. Though 
a stranger in the house, he finally isolated himself in the midst of the com- 
pany, huddling into a capacious Morris chair and reading steadily from a thin 
volume he had drawn from his pocket. As he read, he abstractedly ran his 
fingers, with a caressing movement, through his hair. Martin noticed him no 
more that evening, except once when he observed him chaffing with great ap- 
parent success with several of the young women. 

It chanced that when Martin was leaving, he overtook Brissenden, already 
half way down the walk to the street. “Hello, is that you?” Martin said. 

The other replied with an ungracious grunt, but swung alongside. Martin 
made no further attempt at conversation, and for several blocks unbroken 
silence lay upon them. e ’ 

“Pompous old ass!” The suddenness and the virulence of the exclamation 
startled Martin. He felt amused, and at the same time was aware of a grow- 
ing dislike for the other. : 

“What do you go to such a place for?” was abruptly flung at him after 
another block of silence. 

“Why do you?” Martin countered. 


“Mr. Higgin- 
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By JACK LONDON 


Copyright, 1908, by Jack London 


its pockets sagged and bulged by the freightage of many 
books. Brissenden’s face and long, slender hands were 
browned by the sun—excessively browned, Martin thought. 
This sunburn bothered Martin. It was patent that Bris- 
senden was no outdoor man. Then how had he been rav- 
aged by the sun? Something morbid and significant at- 
tached to that sunburn, was Martin’s thought as he returned 
to a study of the face, narrow, with high cheek-bones and 
cavernous hollows, and graced with as delicate and as fine 


E DE 


“Bless me, I don’t know,” came back. “At least this is 
my first indiscretion. There are twenty-four hours in each day, 
and I must spend them somehow. Come and have a drink.” 

“All right,” Martin answered. 

The next moment he was nonplussed by the readiness 
of his acceptance. At home was several hours’ hack-work 
waiting for him before he went to bed, and after he went to 
bed there was a volume of Weismann waiting for him, to 
say nothing of Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography, which was 


an aquiline nose as Martin had 
ever seen. There was nothing 
remarkable about the size of 
the eyes. They were neither 
large nor small, while their 
color was a nondescript brown; 
but in them smouldered a fire, 
or, rather, lurked an expression 
dual and strangely contradic- 
tory. Defiant, indomitable, even 
harsh to excess, they at the 
same time aroused pity. Mar- 
tin found himself pitying him, 
and knew not why, though he 
was soon to learn. 

“Oh, Pm a lunger,” Bris- 
senden announced offhand a 
little later, having already 
stated that he came from Ari- 
zona. “I’ve been down there a 
couple of years living on the 
climate.” 

“Aren’t you afraid to ven- 
ture it up in this climate?” 

“Afraid?” 

There was no special em- 


Synopsis of Previous Chapters 


HILE on a San Francisco ferry-boat, Martin Eden, 

a strapping young sailor, saves Arthur Morse from 

an attack by hoodlums. Morse, several days later, takes 
Eden home with him to dinner. In the Oakland mansion 
the sailor meets Ruth, young Morse's sister. Martin is un- 
educated and unambitious, but after meeting his friend's 
sister he determines to acquire knowledge and win to her 
plane in life. Although repelled by his uncouthness, Ruth 
is strangely attracted by Martin, and she encourages him 
in his desire to learn. He spends his days and nights in 
reading. He undergoes a sort of moral revolution. Ruth’s 
cleanness and purity react upon him and he feels in his 
being a growing need to be clean. Possessed of a marvel- 
ously sensitive brain, he learns easily and rapidly. Mar- 
tin’s money gives out, and he joins a treasure-seeking ex- 
pedition to the South Seas in order to get the wherewithal 


to pursue his studies at home; he boards with a married, 


sister, wife of a miserly grocer. On the voyage he devotes 
all his spare time to his text-books and becomes conscious 
of the strides he is making in gaining knowledge. Re- 
turning home, he decides to become an author, and imme- 
diately writes several stories which he sends to well-known 


publications. He sells some of his writings for small sums, . 


and spurs himself on to greater work. He and Ruth be- 
come engaged. She wishes him to give up writing and go 
into business so they may marry. Her father consents to 
let Martin enter his law office. Martin refuses. The 
Morses give him two years in which to win to a position 


as replete for him with romance 
as any thrilling novel. Why 
should he waste any time with 
this man he did not like? was 
his thought. And yet, it was 
not so much the man nor the 
drink as was it what was asso- 
ciated with the drink—the 
bright lights, the mirrors and 
dazzling array of glasses, the 
warm and glowing faces and 
the resonant hum of the voices 
of men. That was it, it was the 
voices of men, optimistic men, 
men who had breathed success 
and spent their money for 
drinks like men. He was lone- 
ly, that was what was the mat- 
ter with him; that was why he 
had snapped at the invitation as 
a bonita strikes at a white rag 
on a hook. Not since with Joe, 
at Shelly Hot Springs, with the 
one exception of the wine he 
took with the Portuguese gro- 
cer, had Martin had a drink at 


phasis of his repetition of Mar- 
tins word. But Martin saw 
in that ascetic face the adver- 
tisement that there was nothing 
of which he was afraid. The 
eyes had narrowed till they 
were eagle-like, and Martin al- 
most caught his breath as he 
noted the eagle beak with its dilated nostrils, defiant, as- 
sertive, aggressive. Magnificent, was what he commented to 
himself, his blood thrilling at the sight. Aloud, he quoted: 


“Under the bludgeoning of Chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. ” 


“You like Henley,” Brissenden said, his expression chang- 
ing swiftly to large graciousness and tenderness. “Of 
course, I couldn't have expected anything else of you. Ah, 
Henley! A brave soul. He stands out among contempo- 
rary rhymsters—magazine rhymsters—as a gladiator stands 
out in the midst of a band of eunuchs,” 

“You don't like the magazines,” Martin softly impeached. 

“Do you?” was snarled back at him so savagely as to 
startle him. 

“I—I write, or rather, try to write, for the magazines,” 
Martin faltered. 

“That's better,” was the mollified rejoinder. “You try 
to write, but you don't succeed. 1 respect and admire your 
failure. I know what you write. 1 can see it with half an 
eye. What the magazines want is wish-wash and slush, and. 
God knows they get it—but not from you.” . 

“Im not above hack-work,” Martin contended. 

“On the contrary—” Brissenden paused and ran an in- 
solent eye over Martin’s objective poverty, passing from 
the well-worn tie and the saw-edged collar to the shiny 
sleeves of the coat and on to the slight fray of one cuff, 
winding up and dwelling upon Martin's sunken cheeks. “On 
the contrary, hack-work is above you, so far above you that 
you can never hope to rise to it. Why, man, 1 could insult 
you by asking you to have something to eat.” 

Martin felt the heat in his face of the inyoluntary 
blood, and Brissenden laughed triumphantly. . 

“A full man is not insulted by such an invitation,” he 
concluded, 

“You are a devil,’ Martin cried, irritably. 

“Anyway, I didn’t ask you.” 

“You didn’t dare.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that. I invite you now.” 

Brissenden half rose from his chair as he spoke, as if 
with the intention of departing to the restaurant forthwith. 
Martin’s fists were tight-clenched, and his blood was drum- 
ming in his temples. 

“Bosco! He eats "em alive! Eats "em alive!” Brissenden 
exclaimed, imitating the “spieler” of a locally famous 
snake-eater. 

“I could certainly eat you alive,” Martin said, in turn 
running insolent eyes over the other’s disease-ravaged frame. 

“Only Pm not worthy of it?” 

“On the contrary,” Martin considered, “because the inci- 
dent is not worthy.” He broke into a laugh, hearty and 
wholesome. “I confess you made a fool of me, Brissenden, 
That I am hungry and you are aware of it are only ordi- 
nary phenomena, and there’s no disgrace. You see, I laugh 
at the conventional little moralities of the herd; then you 
drift by, say a sharp, true word, and immediately I am 
the slave of the same little moralities.” 

“You were insulted,” Brissenden affirmed. 

“T certainly was, a moment ago. The prejudice of early 
youth, you know. I learned such things then, and they 
cheapen what I have since learned. They are the skele- 
tons in my particular closet.” 

“But you’ve got the door shut on them now?” 

“T certainly have.” 

“Sure?” 

“Sure.” 

“Then let’s go and get something to eat.” 

“Dll go you,” Martin answered, attempting to pay for 

(Continued on Page 41) 


that will enable him to take care of a wife. A year passes 
without any appreciable change in the young man’s finan- 
Ruth fears for her own happi- 
ness and begs Martin to give up story writing. In answer 
he declares to her that he will win to the heights before 
the year is up. She is not enthusiastic over his prospects. 


a public bar. Mental exhaus- 
tion did not produce a craving 
for liquor such as physical ex- 
haustion did, and he had felt 
no need for it. But just now 
he felt a desire for the drink, 
or, rather, for the atmosphere 
wherein drinks were dispensed 
und disposed of. Such a place was the Grotto, where Bris- 
senden and he lounged in capacious leather chairs and drank 
Scotch and soda. 

They talked about many things, and now Brissenden 
and now Martin, took turn in ordering Scotch and. soda. 
Martin, who was extremely strong-headed, marveled at the 
other’s capacity for liquor, and ever and anon broke off to 
marvel at the other’s conversation, He was not long in 
assuming that Brissenden knew everything, and in deciding 
that here was the second intellectual man he had met. But 
he noted that Brissenden had what Professor Caldwell 
lacked—namely, fire, the flashing insight and perception, the 
flaming uncontrol of genius. Living language flowed from 
him. His thin lips, like the dies of a machine, stamped 
out phrases that cut and stung; or again, pursing caressingly 
about the inchoate sound they articulated, the thin lips 
shaped soft and velvety things, mellow phrases of glow and 
glory, of haunting beauty, reverberant of the mystery and 
inscrutableness of life; and yet again the thin lips were like 
a bugle, from which rang the crash and tumult of cosmic 
strife, phrases that sounded clear as silver, that were lumin- 
ous as starry spaces, that epitomized the final word of sci- 
ence and yet said something more—the poet’s word, the 
transcendental truth, elusive and without words which could 
express, and which none the less found expression in the 
subtle and all but ungaspable connotations of common 
words. He, by some wonder of vision, saw beyond the 
farthest outpost of empiricism, where was no language for 
narration, and yet, by some golden miracle of speech, invest- 
ing known words with unknown significances, he conveyed 
to Martin’s consciousness messages that were incommuni- 
cable to ordinary souls. 

Martin forgot his first impression of dislike. Here was 
the best the books had to offer coming true. Here was an 
intelligence, a living man for him to look up to. “I am 
down in the dirt at your feet,” Martin repeated to himself 
again and again. 

“You’ve studied biology,” he said, aloud, in significant 
allusion. To his surprise Brissenden shook his head. 

“But you are stating truths that are substantiated only 
by biology,” Martin insisted, and was rewarded by a blan 
stare. “Your conclusions are in line with the books which 
you must have read.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” was the answer. “That my smat- 
tering of knowledge should enable me to short-cut uy way 
to truth is most reassuring. As for myself, I never bother 
to find out if I am right or wreng. It is all valueless, any- 
way. Man can never know the ultimate varieties.” i 

“You are a disciple of Spencer!” Martin cried, tri- 
umphantly. 

“I haven’t read him since adolescence, and all I read 
then was his ‘Education’.” 

“I wish I could gather knowledge as carelessly,” Mar- 
tin broke out half an hour later. He had been closely ana- 
lyzing Brissenden’s mental equipment. “You are a sheer 
dogmatist, and that’s what makes it so marvelous. You 
State dogmatically the latest facts which science has been 
able to establish only by a posteriori reasoning. You jump at 
correct conclusions. You certainly short-cut with a ven- 
geance. You feel your way with the speed of light, by 
some hyperrational process, to truth.” ۱ 

“Yes, that was what used to bother Father Joseph and 
Brother Dutton,” Brissenden replied. “Oh, no,” he added; 
“T am not anything. It was a lucky trick of fate that sent 
me to a Catholic college for my education. Where did you 
pick up what you know?” 1 2 

And while Martin told him, he was busy studying ARN 
senden, ranging from his long, lean, aristocratic face an 
drooping shoulders to the overcoat on a neighboring chair, 
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and, grabbing his gun, he fired at 
“Snip”, hit him in his head and put 
out his left eye. We thought he was 
dead, but after a long time he came 
straggling in. We were very angry 
about this occurence, and we were 
never intimate with those people any 
more. Though “Snip” was no good 
hunting dog it was almost impossible 
to keep him at home. My brother and 
I always tried to dodge him when we 
went hunting, but as soon as we shot, 
we would be almost sure to see “Snip” 
spring from behind some bush ‘and 
rush to see what we had killed. “Snip” 
looked somewhat vicious with his one 
eye, and it really did seem to affect 
him, for he would sometimes snap at 
people. This caused his death. He 
had dug a hole in the sidewalk and 
was lying concealed in it when a 
woman passed by. “Snip” jumped up 
and nipped her, inflicting a slight 
bruise. Her husband came and shot 
him, though I tried to hide “Snip” in the 
woods. Thus ended the history of a 
dog whose death was much mourned. 
Loy» C. Hooks, 


Her Home Near High Falls 

Pigeon Falls, Wis.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I will be thirteen years old the 
29th of this month. My auntie takes 
your paper. 
I go over there and read it, especially 
the Children’s Department. I have 
not seen any letters from Pigeon Falls 
so I thought I would write one. 
Pigeon Falls is not a very large town. 
The chief business around here is 
farming, but my father is a rural 
mail carrier. 1 go to school every day. 
I am in the Sixth grade. I was taken 


NOW WHAT DID 
THEY DO TO HIM? 


Verse and Picture by R. J. DEAN 


Td hate to be this man who said unto 


a little lad: 


“You cannot have your supper, Sir, 


because you have been bad!” 


(The little boy went to his room 


a-feeling awful sad.) 


When suddenly, the man looked up, he 


saw some Zotwots slim— 


Who made it known that they would 


like to have a word with him! 


The man grew pale and squivered, 


like an aspen on a limb. 


“Oh, Zotwots just!” the fellow cried, 


“if you will not spleech me, 


Ill be the kindest man to boys that 


ever you did see!” 


But what the Zotwots did to him, Oh, 


never would tell he. 
7,۰8 


Now, the Jay-fowl never does forget 


The things the Zotwots de, 


For the Jay-fowl is the Zotwots’ pet, 


And the Zotwots know it, too! 


long had come and was nearly passed, 
and we all said we would never forget 
the day we had spent as members of 
the nutting party. 

Annie F. HENLEY 


The Story of “Snip” 

Lakeland, Fla.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a boy thirteen years old. 
Hoping it may prove interesting, I 
will tell you the history of a one-eyed 
black fice dog named “Snip”. I do 
not give this dog a very nice descrip- 
tion, but dogs do not have to be beau- 
tiful to make faithful pets. One morn- 
ing, on a hot Summer day, my broth- 
er and I were walking down the rail- 
road and came upon a little black 
puppy. It looked so forlorn and lost 
that we brought him home with us, 
where he brightened up considerably. 
This was the first appearance of 
“Snip”. He became quite contented in 
his new home, and soon was an im- 
portant member of the household. At 
meal time he would stand on his hind 
legs by the table, waiting for his share 
of the food. One evening he was in 
a neighbor’s yard and seeing a guinea 
pig began barking furiously at it. A 
man in an upstairs window saw him, 


Prize-Winning Letter Writers 
Annie F. Hentey, Rural, Ala. 
Lioyp C. Hooks, Lakeland, Fla. 
NETTE ISABELL NereNG, Pigeon 


Falls, Wis. 

CLARA Carter, Box 194, Crossett, 
Ark. 

ORIN Severn, Interlaken, N. Y. 


Letters from Chronicles 
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the Children 


The Nutting Party 

Rural, Ala.—Dear Uncle Remus: I 
live in the country, and like it fine, 
especially in the Autumn when we go 
nutting. 1 will tell you about the nut- 
ting party which we had last year. 
It was a beautiful day in October. 
There wasn’t a cloud in the blue sky. 


| The sun was shining brightly on the 


fields and woods. The bees were buz- 
zing among the little flowers Jack 
Frost had left to them. The leaves 
were dancing and flying in the air. 
On this beautiful morning a crowd 
of happy boys and girls were on their 
way to the chestnut trees, two miles 
distant from home. The girls carried 
little baskets in which to put the 
chestnuts, and some boys carried long 
sticks to use when they climbed up 
in the trees to knock the nuts down. 
Some carried hatchets to open the 
burrs that weren't open and to take 
out the nuts with. 

Our way was through woods and 
meadows. We saw so many pretty 
things that we almost forgot about 
the nuts. We saw a rabbit sitting on 
the ground among some leaves and 
tall grass; we saw some little birds 
getting ready to fly away to the South, 
and we saw two blue jays flying from 
tree to tree and crying, “jay!” “jay!” 
Under a hickory nut tree we saw a 
little squirrel. He was busy picking 
up nuts, carrying them up the tree 
and putting them in his nest to eat 
through the cold Winter days. We 
said: “You may have the hickory nuts, 
little squirrel, just so you leave the 
chestnuts for us.” By-and-by we came 
to the chestnut trees at the edge of 
a strip of woods. There were three 
large trees and each was loaded with 
large thorny burrs. Some of the burrs 
were cracked open so that you could 
take the nuts out with your fingers, 
and some would have to be opened 
with the hatchets. 

Every one began to get busy. Some 
of the boys went up in the trees, and, 
with their long sticks, knocked the 
burrs down. Soon they were falling 
fast to the ground. The girls were 
busy enough, picking the nuts out of 
the burrs. Some were rubbing their 
fingers where the burrs had stuck in 
them. The morning passed quickly, 
and we were much surprised when 
one of the boys looked at his watch 
and said it was one o’clock and high 
time we were eating dinner. We all 
just began to find out that we were 
hungry! We had been so busy we 
hadn’t thought of anything but gath- 
ering nuts. Now, however, we began 
to think of the good cakes, pies, cus- 
tards and baked potatoes stored in 
some dinner baskets hanging on the 
limb of an old oak tree only a few 
yards away. 

Ben, one of the oldest boys, said: 
“T feel just a little bit hungry, girls; 
can I help you any way abcut un- 
packing the dinner?” Not far off 
there was a spring of water, and Bet- 
tie handed Ben a water pitcher and 
dipper, saying: “Yes, Ben, you may 
run down to the spring and bring us 
a nice pitcher of fresh water.” Now, 
Ben didn’t want to do this. He said: 
“Bettie, you know I wanted to help 
you cut some of those nice cakes and 
pies that are almost as sweet as you 
are. Now, here you are sending me 
off to the spring to get water.” Bet- 
tie said: “Ben Wilson, if you don’t go 
to that spring you wont get a bite 
of dinner!” Bettie looked mad, too, 
and poor Ben looked sad. But every- 
thing soon cleared away and looked as 
bright as ever when Ben got back with 
his pitcher of water. Dinner was 
eaten without any more quarrels and 
we were all soon gathering nuts again. 
The afternoon passed quickly, and, 
when the sun was sinking behind the 
Western hills, each of us with a bas- 
ket overflowing with ripe brown 
chestnuts, started on our walk home- 
ward with a happy heart. The day 
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You Can't Begin too Early 
Baby’s gums and teeth will be 


cleansed and benefited when gently 
rubbed with i 


COLGATES 


RIBBON 


MS SUREN 


Not only a perfect dentifrice, 
antiseptically cleansing the teeth, 
but an ideal tonic for the gums 
as well. 

Dentists recommend its use as a “gingival 
massage.” That is, squeeze a little on the 
finger-tip, and rub over the upper partof the 
teeth.and gums, first up and down,thenacross. 

Cleans—preserves—polishes 

_ perfectly and antiseptically 


Delicious Antiseptic 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Dept. 26, 55 John St., New York 
_ Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


Here Is 
the Piano You 
Should Purchase 


Because it possesses every one of those essen- 
tials of a perfect piano—that deep, rich, sing- 


ing tone, that delightfully responsive action, 


that artistic design, beautiful finish and dura- 
bility. It is the 


FRENCH & SONS PIANO 


Made at New Castle, Indiana. Back of this piano is 
the reputation of conscientious experts. Mr. Jesse 
French, Sr., has devoted 35 years of his life to per- 
fecting the ideal piano, and would as soon lose his 
whole fortune as to make an inferior instrument. 
He and his two sons personally supervise the most 
minute details of construction. 


SENT FREE! Our new, illustrated catalog, 


showing a style for every home, 
a price for every pocketbook and terms for every 
income. Write for it to-day and we will send name 
of nearest dealer. We sell direct where not repre- 
sented. . Old pianos taken in exchange. Write 


KRELL-FRENCH PIANO CO. 
563-South 18th Street - New Castle, Indiana 
i 7 Invitations, Announcements, 
W dd Visiting Cards and Stamped 
e ing Stationery. Wecan give you 
better prices than others. 
Samples and proof upon request. 


LYCETT STATIONERS, 317 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


MIND HE ۹ 1 IN Wonderful Cures ex- 


plained in a practical 
way. Stop medicines 
and drugs.” Booklet Free in plain envelope. Answer at once. 


MIND PRESS, 30 N. W., Derroir, Micu.|to which we had looked forward so 
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THIS FAMOUS TEST OF 


OMPEIAN 


MASSAGE CREAM 


HAS CONVINCED 
MILLIONS 


Overcomes Shaving 
Soreness 


NOW LET IT 
CONVINCE YOU 


Pompeian Massage Cream makes people good-looking by complete facial 
cleanliness, but you can make fhe test on your hand and see the result. We 
say that soap and water will take of the dirt, but won't take out the dirt. And 
it is the dirt that is in—not the dirt that is or —that makes the skin muddy and 
sallow; that keeps the rosy blood from the circulation it seeks. 
reas te Desks میتی یی‎ ces ecos ہے‎ anG oë ciata eA S, 


time methods will permit, then apply Pompeian Massage Cream on the back of the hand as 
in the above illustration; rub it gently, but firmly. It is quickly absorbed,and a minute's 
more massage will bring it out of the pores, together with the dirt which has accumu- > 


4 


$ 


y 
lated there. The darkened, dirt-laden cream that comes from the pores will aston- یم‎ 
ish you. $ 

Try this simple hand test. If it does not convince you of the merit of Pompeian, $ Pompeian 
and its necessity as a complete cleanser for the face-pores, we have nothing more to Ay Mfg. Co. 
say. Askin “Pompeian clean” means a clear, fresh complexion. 4y / 77 Prospect St. 
5 Cleveland, Ohio 
SEND FOR A TRIAL JAR Pe 
xy / Enclosed find 6c. 


4 Please send me 
special trial jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. 


with which to try out for yourself the wonderful pore-cleansing 
and skin-improving qualities of Pompeian Massage Cream, 
Send 6 cts. in silver or stamps (only U. S. stamps accepted). 
If your dealer doesn’t keep it, we’ll send a 50-cent, 75-cent œ 
or $1.00 jar, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


~ i Sold by 50,000 Dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1.00 


POMPEIAN 


laj THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 77 Prospect St., Cleveland, 9 


Library Slips Saved (one in every pack- é 
age)smeans Magazines and Books earned. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO BUILD? 


The specification of Woodward-Eubanks Mantels by the Archi. 
tect means satisfaction to the cultured home-builder. 

Natural beauty of materials and harmonious elegance of design 
form a combination of constructive elegance unsurpassed. 

Our 75-page catalog, 10 in. by 14 in., will be sent free, to anyone 
interested. Enclose ten cents to cover postage and state the num- 
ber of mantels required. The most unique line on the market, 
Write for catalog today. 


WOODWARD-EUBANKS MANTEL CO., Dept. E, Atlanta, Ga. 


COMPOUND 


o © 

bi hich dl “elie ko 2 P E کل‎ POWDER 

hi A oa e پگ ای جات‎ 
aves the fine سیت‎ of سم اما‎ and tooth powder’ which plese en pra 

will not grow hair. Take no substitute. breath. Recommended forreceding gums or Riggs disease. 


BATCHELLER IMPORTINC CO., NEW YORK. 


COMPOUND 


PEROXIDE CREAM 


I should like to test 514 


ED. PINAUD’S HAIR TONIC 


(Eau de Quinine) 
for myself, and enclose 5c. for sample 


Name 


ED. PINAUD’S 
HAIR TONIC 
(Eau de Quinine) 


is a necessity to re- 
fined people. 50c. and 
$1.00 per bottle. Ask 
any good dealer. 


Street 


City — State 
Tear out coupon, enclose 5c. in money or stamps 


and mail to ED. PINAUD, Ameri 
PINAUD Bids, New Yom 1ک‎ NHRD; 
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run about everywhere. I reckon all 
of you cousins have heard of Durham | 
because there is so much tobacco man- 
ufactured here. My sister and I had 
to pass by one of the tobacco fac- 
tories every day last year going to 
school. How do all of you like to 
go to school? I don’t like it a single 
bit! Our birthday is the 9th of Feb- 
ruary. Sister and I would like to 
hear from a lot of our cousins. I 
hope that those who read our letter | 
will enjoy it. 

ALEXINA and WILHELMINA BISHOP. 

634 Alston Ave. 


John Doesn't Care for Possum 

Chickamauga, Ga.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I live within one mile of Chick- 
amauga; also, within the same dis- 
tance of the National Park. It was 
there that one of the great battles of 
the Civil War was fought. The park | 
contains about 6,000 acres of land. 
Lookout Mountain is near here. It 
is 2,500 feet high and has an incline 
up it at Chattanooga. There is a cav- 
alry barracks at the Post. Its name 
is Fort Oglethorpe. On Lookout 
Mountain, during the War,- was 
fought the famous “Battle Above the 
Clouds”. ‘There is a large spring at 
this place. There is a bleachery here 
which bleaches cloth. Also, there are 
coke ovens, excelsior mill and a rock 
quarry. I have a fine dog for hunt- 
ing game. His name is “Dick Rus- 
sell”. How many of the readers of 
the Children’s Department like pos- 
sum? I don’t. I like to kill quail 
and squirrels. I have a bicycle and 
enjoy riding it. some of my friends 
Hing make long trips on our wheels. 
I am going to make a trip to La- 
Fayette in company with another boy. 
LaFayette is the capital of this coun- 
ty. It is fifteen miles from here. 

Route No. 1. Joun H. SPENCER. 


Henry Skates on the Lake 

Auburn, N. H.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little boy eleven years 
old. I go to school. My teachers 
name is Miss S. E. Eastman. I like 
her for a teacher. I have arithmetic, 
geography, history, grammar, spelling, 
physiology and reading to study. I 
like geography and history the best. 
I have a sister who is ten years old 
and goes to school. We have a cow 
on whose back we ride from pasture. 
We live in the country. In Auburn 
village I had a horse that we used to 
ride, but papa sold him. His name 
was “Billy”. I have a dog, his name 
is “Teddy”. He will go sliding with 
my sister and I. He will shake hands 
with us. He is five years old now. 
We have a cat. He is all black. His 
name is “Jimmy”. I live near a lake. 
We go skating in Winter and boating 
in Summer. There is a brook near 
my house where we go swimming. My 
grandmother takes your Magazine. I 
hope this misses the waste basket. If 
it does I will write again. 

P. O. Bow 94. Henry EMERY. 


May Ask Aid of Zotwots 

Mouth of Wilson, Va.—Dear Uncle 
Remus: I have just been reading the 
children’s letters in your Magazine, 
and think it so nice of you to let us 
have a whole page all to ourselves. I 
am a little school girl eight years old 
and am in the Fourth grade. I like 
to go to school very much, but our 
school will soon be out, as we only 
have a four-months’ term. 

I live in North-western North Car- 
olina, in Ashe County, very near the 
Virginia line, my Post-office being in 
Virginia. We have a very hilly but 
beautiful country. The White Top 
Mountain, near here, is 4,500 feet 
above sea level and is a very famous 
Summer resort. We also live near 
New River, with its abundance of 
skating in Winter and boating in 
Summer. 

After all, it’s not so bad being a 
little mountain girl. I have three 
brothers and three sisters—all older 
than myself. One of my brothers is 
an invalid. He has been confined to 
a dark room for six years. He in- 
jured his eyes while at college in 
Nashville, Tenn. My oldest brother 
teases me so much I told him I was 
going to ask you to send the Zotwots 
after him. Ocrm Marte .8ص‎ 


Her Home Is on the Prairie 
Horace, Kansas.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl nine years old. 
My papa is a stockman, and raises 
cattle. Horace, my home, is in West- 


ern Kansas, on the prairie. I have 
eight little chickens. I like to read 
the “Uncle Remus” letters. 


CARRIE E. Suprise. 


sick at the Christmas tree programme 
in 1908, and had to go to LaCrosse to 
have an operation for appendicitis, I 
was not at school at all after the 
Christmas vacation so I could not go 
ahead in the Seventh grade. 

We have a nice pond and a high 
falls here, and a high hill just above 
the falls. We often go up there and 
take a good view. We have thr-2 
stores, a school building, blacksmith 
shop, butcher shop, two churches, the 
Lutheran and Synod. I go to the 
Lutheran because my parents belong 
there. I have a pet cat, horse, chick- 
ens, and a duck. I got the duck from 
a neighbor. I have tamed it so it will 
eat from my hands. I have two 
brothers and two sisters alive, one 
brother and one sister dead. The three 
living have been confirmed. The fourth 
is younger than I am. Well, as my 
letter is getting long I will close with 
best regards to Uncle Remus and 
readers of his Magazine. If my letter 
misses the waste basket I will try 
again. NETTIE ISABELL NERENG. 


Wants a Post Card Party 


Crossett, Ark.—Dear Uncle Remus 
and Cousins: Will you let an Arkan- 
sas girl join your happy band? I 
have been thinking of writing for a 
long time. I think your Magazine is 
just fine. I live on a farm and like 
it. I live about two and a half miles 
from a large saw mill town. It is 
the Crossett Saw Mills. They have 
three saw mills, good schools and 
churches, also a grist mill and a gin. 
My papa works in the gin. He keeps 
the books. Well, I guess I have said 
enough about mills. I will talk about 
something else. I go to a country 
school and like it. I am in the Seventh 
grade. I like arithmetic best of all 
my studies. Girls, how do you like 
to wash dishes and milk cows? I 
don’t like it at all. I will describe 
myself: I have dark brown eyes, 
brown hair, dark . complexion, am 
about five feet high and weigh 116 
pounds. I am sixteen years of age. 
I gave a birthday party when I be- 
came sixteen. I certainly had an en- 
joyable time. I would like to have a 
post card party, and will answer all 
I receive. 

Bow 194. CLARA CARTER. 


Resides Between Two Lakes 


Interlaken, N. Y.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: My aunt takes your Magazine 
and I like to read the children's let- 
ters, so 1 thought 1 would write one. 
I am a boy eleven years old and I am 
in the Fifth grade at school. 1 study 
geography, history, language, spelling, 
arithmetic, physiology and drawing. I 
like to study. I have two pet cats 
and two pigeons. The cats are named 
“Daisy” and “Chuckie”. “Chuckie” is 
a fat little playful kitten, and is al- 
ways full of mischief. “Daisy” is a 
black and white cat and an excellent 
hunter. I live in the pretty town of 
Interlaken. It is situated between 
Cayuga and Seneca lakes, and it is 
in Seneca County on the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. It has beautiful shade 
trees, a fine school house and it is 
lighted by electricity and has many 
beautiful residences. Cayuga and Sen- 
eca lakes are two beautiful sheets of 
water, each about forty miles long and 
two miles wide. There is lots of snow 
now and I like to build forts and have 
snowball fights, skate, ride down hill 
and have nice sleigh rides. I hope the 
boys and girls will keep right on writ- 
ing letters for I enjoy reading them. 

ORIN SEVERN. 


Has no Pets but Likes Dolls 


Cameron, S. C.—Dear Uncle Re- 
mus: I am a little girl eight years 
old. I am going to school and in the 
Third grade. I have not been tc school 
in about a month because I have got 
the whooping cough. I have one sis- 
ter and two brothers. I haven’t any 
pets, but like to play with my dolls. 
My sister is in the Fourth grade and 
ten years old. Hope my letter will 
escape the waste basket. 

NELL WIMBERLY. 

R. F. D. 2, Box 20. 


A Letter From the Twins 

Durham, N. C.—My sister and 1 
are twins—and the only girls. We 
have five brothers. We live the second 
house just inside of town. Our father 
is a rural mail carrier and our moth- 
er is his “sub”. Mother enjoys car- 
Tying the mail very much. Our horse 
18 very gentle and any of us can hitch 
her up. My little brother has a lot 
of white rats in the barn and they 
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Annual Special Sale() PE N 


MAN of intelligence 
A and distinction has C 0 n d u C ft e d b y 
written the fol- 
lowing interesting letter to the editor of the Open House: 

“Dear Madam: Although I am aware that you have always held yourself 
neutral in your writings as regards Woman Suffrage, yet in view of the in- 
creasing importance of this movement, I earnestly desire to have you reply 
to the following questions: 

“Why is it that the great mass of women remain indifferent to the Woman 
Suffrage cause which is being so violently agitated and which will so vitally 
affect their status if it is successful? In your opinion, what change will be 
wrought in the home by giving women the power to vote? What change will 
equal suffrage bring about in the Government? When and in what capacities 
have women shown such judgment and ability as entitle them to take part 
in State affairs? 

“Understand, please, that I do not question women’s right to vote. I 
think every sane person concedes that they possess that: right. Whether or 
not it is expedient that they should be allowed to use it is the burning ques- 
tion of to-day.” 

To answer fully the questions of this correspondent would require more 
space than is granted the Open House. To touch upon these briefly is all that 
can be done. The great mass of women are indifferent as yet to the cause 
of equal suffrage because it has made no special appeal to them. They have 
not taken it seriously; they do not realize what it means to them, and to their 
children. They are intimidated by the tradition of their sex-limitations, and 
by the views of their men acquaintances, many of whom still sneer at “Women’s 
rights” and declare that it will unsex a woman to give her the privilege of 
expressing through her vote her opinion of the laws of the Government under 
which she lives. 

Also, many women are deterred from interesting themselves in equal 
suffrage, because they think this involves more thought and reading than 
they have time to attempt. How many men are so conscientious? It has 
often been acknowledged that not more than one man in ten knows or cares 
anything about the measures or the men for whom he is casting his vote. 

As for the idea that it unsexes a woman to take part in State affairs, 
one may ask, with a distinguished ex-Governor, “Is it any more immodest 
for a woman to go quietly to the polls and deposit her vote, than for her to 
attend a theater or a political speaking, or engage in playing golf—not to 
mention fox hunting, swimming matches and dancing at public balls in 
fashionable evening un-dress?” 


Woman Suffrage and the Home 


HAT would be the effect of Woman Suffrage on the home? For one 
thing, we are promised that it will seek to protect the interests of 
home through promoting more restrictive marriage laws. That it will 

set women to informing themselves as to the methods of government and will 
not only be of value to them educationally, but it will help to break the monot- 
ony of their lives. As to an interest in politics impairing the domesticity of 
home life, this has already been impaired. The home of to-day is not the home 
of yesterday. Home is no longer a quiet haven in which a united family is 
anchored. The current of change has swept it. Instead of keeping to the 


“Safe corner of the household hearth 
Behind the heads of children,” 


the matron of to-day is either doing outside work for a livelihood or training 
her children with an eye to their getting out of the home nest as soon as pos- 
sible and shifting for themselves. If she has means, then her interests extend 
beyond the home and she is a patron of various organizations—social and phil- 
anthropic. She belongs to clubs and societies that concern themselves with 
mental development and with bettering the world through industrial schools, 
kindergartens, charity homes, civic improvements and so on. Her children—if 
she has any—are brought up to value social service more than domestic duties, 
and their development is on this line. Their interests are for the outside 
world. Home is no longer where the heart is. 

A clear-visioned New York editor has declared that the present stir of 
women for political rights is the inevitable result of their having to go out 
in the world to make their own way. “It is only a question of time,” he says, 
“when all democracies will find it expedient to give women the ballot to go 
with their bread-earning.” 

This change in the economic condition of women is the real revolution. 
People talk of equal suffrage as the “coming revolution”, but the revolution is 
here in the changed condition of women. An anti-suffrage woman in a public 
speech declared that her sex could not possess sound political ideas, because 
such ideas could be acquired only in offices, professions and shops, foolishly 
forgetting that offices, professions and shops are swarming with women, ac- 
ceptably performing the work formerly engaged in by men alone. 

That such a condition is best for women is gravely doubted by many, 
who view with alarm the passing of the time-honored social order with its 
homes of sheltered domesticity, affectionate family union and contented house- 
hold work. There are still such homes—notably in our Southland, but the 
spirit of change has already touched them. The tide cannot be turned back. 
To try to restrain it is as futile as was the efforts of the traditional Holland 
dame, who, when the sea invaded the porch of her dwelling valiantly opposed 
it with her broom until she and her weapon were swept away. 

“The change in Woman’s economic statute is an accomplished fact,” con- 
cludes a conservative Congressman. “The ballot for her is bound to come; 
let us yield it with a good grace.” 


How Would It Affect Government? 


man asserts. that not only is there a change in the home, but‏ ہر ںا 
there is a change in the kind of woman a man desires as his home-‏ 

keeper. The ideal wife and sweetheart of the cultivated man is no longer 
chiefly affectionate, pretty and domestic; he is gradually approximating a 
woman suited to his present needs, one in whom predominate the qualities that 
make for companionship and co-operation. “The ideal,” he goes on to say, 
“will soon be far enough developed to admit within its outline the woman 
who would help him carry on the great business of government.” 


Ostermoor Mattress 


In the course of our enormous business, hundreds of ticking rem- 
nants accumulate. We take this annual opportunity to move 
them. You get the financial benefit— we clear our stock. 


Luxurious French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, 
extra weight, exceptional softness, weighing sixty 
pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 6 inches 
wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses cost $30.00 regularly and are in every way as great, 

if not greater bargains than those sold last year at special price of 

$18.50. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully 
appreciate the present sale. 


REGULAR 
PRICE 


30. 


SPECIAL 
PRICE 


“182 
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Mattresses are all full 
double-bed size, 


4 ft. 6 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long, 


in one or two parts, round cor- 
ners, 95-inch inseamed borders, 
French Rolled Edges, exactly like 
illustration. Built in the daintiest 
possible manner by our most ex- 
pert specialists. 


Coverings, beautiful 
Mercerized French Art Twills, 
finest quality, pink, blue, yellow, 
green or lavender, plain or figured. 
High-grade, dust-proof Satin Fin- 
ish Ticking, striped in linen effect 
or the good old-fashioned blue 


and white stripe Herring-bone 
Ticking. 


Filling is especially selected Ostermoor 
Sheets, all hand-laid, closed within ticking entirely 
by hand sewing. 


Weight, full 60 pounds each, 15 pounds 


more than regular. 


Price $18.50 Each 


(in one or two parts) 


From Your Ostermoor Dealer 


Or if he has none in stock, we will ship direct, express prepaid. same 
day check is received by us. 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only while they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 


Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent €. O. D. 


Regular Ostermoor Mattress, 4-inch border, 4 ft. 6 in. size, 45 Ibs., in two parts 
costs $15.50. The $30 French Edge Mattress is two inches thicker, weighs 15 lbs. more, 
has round corners—solt Rolled Edges—closer tufts, finer covering, and is much softer and 
far more resilient. 


Send your name on a postal for our free descrip- 
tive book, “The Test of Time,” a veritable work of art, 
144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it's well 


worth while. 
OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 
138 Elizabeth Street New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


AT When ordering, please state first, second and even 

third choice of color of covering, in case all you 

like are already sold, as there will be no time for corre- 

y poi If you are willing to risk the delay write 
‘or samples. 
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The Greatest Trunk Value 
In All the World 


HAT'S the Indestructo—the trunk for a lifetime—the trunk that has set the 
whole country ta/king—and buying. 

The 1910 Indestructo Trunk is al! strength, Me light in weight—six 
thicknesses of waterproof, weatherproof hardwood joined by a special moisture- 
resisting cement—under enormous pressure, into one solid piece of the toughest, 
most elastic, best resisting trunk-material in the world—the grains of the dif- 
ferent thicknesses of wood run different ways—splitting is impossible. 

The Indestructo is put together Zike a reinforced steel building. No nails. All rivets. Round corners of cold 
rolled steel, heavily brassed, hardwood runners on all sides and steel shoes add strength to strength, protection to pro- 
tection at every point. F 

Trunks will bump—trucks will spill—and where the average trunk will go to pieces, the Indestructo's construction, 
its round corners and round edges, ward off smashes, ease every contact, stand every abuse. A cheap trunk is the poorest 
investment in the world. The Indestructo is the greatest trunk value ever offered. It is the trunk of unequaled strength 
and service. And we don't stop with telling you of the Indestructo's superiority—we guarantee it—and that guarantee 
is right in the lid of every 


0 


wi TRUNK سے‎ 


where you can see it before you buy—and after you've bought. لا‎ your Indestructo Trunk is destroyed beyond repair 
within five years of the day of your purchase, we give you a new one. Further, if it is damaged while traveling and 
needs repairing within five years, we make the repairs free of charge to you. 

Ii your Indestructo goes astray, it is traced by our special registry system and is returned to you without annoyance, 
and with least delay. 

Indestructo Trunks are sold by the store which ranks first in its class in each city. Among our Southern repre- 
sentatives are: 


Edward Moyle, Savannah, Ga. Stewart Dry Goods Co., Louisville, Ky. 


Chamberlin-Johnson-DuBose Co., Atlanta,Ga. Florida Trunk C par ا‎ 2 T Co.. Richmond. Va. 
D. H, Holmes & Co., New Orleans, La. L. Hammel & Co. Mobile, Ala, eden ag Moa A 
L Des pa € Son, Baltimore, Md, Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham, Ala. J. B. White and Co., Augusta, Ga. 
The Grand Leader, St. Louis, Mo. Charleston Trunk Co., Charleston, S. C. Dannenberg & Co., M 


acon, Ga. 
And also by the best store in every other city where good trunks are sold. 


Send us the coupon with | 
seven 2c stamps for our booklet “About a Trav- 
eler"—a De Luxe edition for 1910—authoritative and interesting—beautifully illustrated— 
gives valuable information to travelers about railways, steamships, hotels, service, tips, 
expenses, etc. Address— 


NATIONAL VENEER PRODUCTS CO., Station C20, Mishawaka, Ind. Nam 


Enclosed are seven 2-cent stamps. 
Please send copy of your book,” About 
a Traveler,” to 


SPECIAL WORD TO SOUTHERN DEALERS 2 Address rey 
There are a very few territories in the Southern States where we 1 ای ہی‎ iis 
have no selling po o If you want to “cash in” on our new My trunk dealer's name and address: 


big advertising campaign—take advantage ol the biggest exclusive Nam 
roposition ever offered you. Write this very day for our Plan 
Hick und Liberal proposition. 


Address 
ag ا‎ 


WILL please others if you listen to what they have to 
say, but to please yourself, demand 


Le Half Hose 
“The socks for knocks”” 
4] Shawknit socks are the pioneer advertised socks ol the 


country; have been on the market lor over 32 years; are 
the standard socks of the world; always dependable. 


4 Embracing every desirable, feature known to 
scientific hosiery making. None more durable— 
are seamless—none as comfortable. Colors are 

fast and harmless. They are knit to fit. 


drag over the instep or pull up at or $1.50 for 6 pairs in‏ 2 ا 


Q We recommend the sigles herewith ollered یر‎ a strong, neat box 
in three different w ack cotton ۴ i 2 
socks with undyed natural cream color . Ki z Style 2SW Heavy weight 
combed Egyptian „double soles, to people ToN i ; “ 19SW Light weight 

cting to ion coming in con 
cage ao ےکسا ئل‎ pede اس‎ + “ 355W Extra light weight 
from your dealer order direct, mentioning size a : Y “ 
desired, لا‎ ue | by style number. h e will —.. 4 Sizes 9 to 11% inclusive 

ivery ges upon receipt ol price. ۱ 1 d 

Our illustrated booklet, show-‏ ا 
ing our many styles in cot-‏ 


ton, merino, worsted and 
mercerized lisle, sent free. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 
26 Smith St., Lowell, Mass. 


FOR EASTER GIFTS Watches and Artistic Jewelry. Select any article you would like to own or present asa gift tos 
1 one. Et will bo sent 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | Yay ‘as castros doma et ا مت‎ ran a kis y 


in el 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE son of honest intentions may open a Confidential Chargo Account — Wi 


ید 
over 1500 beautiful photographic illustrations of Diamonds |‏ چصتواخواصء Write for our new Catalog‏ 
CO. Dept. C800 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, 111.—Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., & St, Louis, Mo. | today. "Don't delay,‏ 8803.8 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine. 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 


HOUSE 


MARY E. BRYAN 
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“In their voting, wom- | 
en are noticeably much 
more conscientious than 
men.” This statement was published several years ago—shortly after the 
women of Colorado had cast their votes in a memorable election. The state- 
ment was signed by the Governor of the State, several ex-Governors, Judges 
of the Supreme Court, Presidents of Colleges, and all the Colorado Senators 
and Members of Congress. 

Judge Lindsey said: “Woman Suffrage in Colorado for over ten years 
has more than demonstrated its justice and wisdom. No one would dare pro- 
pose its repeal. If left to the men, any proposition to revoke the right bestowed 
upon women would be overwhelmingly defeated. Many good laws have been 
obtained in Colorado which would not have been secured but for the power 
and influence of women.” 

The moral quality of a nation depends on the average of its citizenship. 
This citizenship is a one-sided affair when more than half of it is excluded from 
representation. The Finns—a nation of over two millions of hardy, indus- 
trious, intelligent people—have equal suffrage. The men, who are passionately 
devoted to freedom and to their country, invited their women to take a 
share in the government and work with them for its benefit. The women re- 
ceived their new vrivilege with grave joy—and a high sense of responsibility. 
Election day—the first election in which Finland women took part—was felt 
to be a kind of Sabbath. It is a custom in Finland for every one to bathe on 
the evening before the Sabbath. On the eve of this election day—March 15, 
1907—every one took the hot bath—the customary Saturday night ablution. 
On the following day, husband and wife, daughters and sons, went together to 
the polls and voted. Everything was quiet. The women’s elation of spirit was 
touched with solemnity. 

The act of voting was felt to be almost a sacrement—a consecration of 
purpose and effort to the end of a better State administration. Would that 
some of this fine patriotism might leaven the dough out of which our country’s 
destiny is being moulded! 


What She Has Done To Deserve It 


HEN placed in positions of trust, women have shown themselves pos- 
sessed in a high degree of honor and capability. Their honesty, it has 
often been noted, is above the average honesty of men. They are more 

economical, more conscientious, more careful of details, more loyal to the in- 
terests of those they serve. These are the qualities needed in the conduct of 
public affairs. As Superintendents of Schools and Colleges, as holders of 
offices in States where equal suffrage prevails, and as directors in municipal 
affairs, women have shown themselves competent and trustworthy. Mrs. West- 
over Alden, President of the world-wide Sunshine Society, and a quietly prom- 
inent suffragist, once served the great city of New York efficiently as Superin- 
tendent of Street Sanitation. 

The old sneer that women, if allowed to vote, would permit sentiment to 
bias their judgment, is now rarely heard, since women have proved their 
ability to keep sentiment and business apart, showing in this respect less weak- 
mess than men, as is proved by the greater number of men who commit suicide, 
embezzlement and other crimes through the prompting of sentiment. Juries 
are constantly charged with allowing sentiment to influence their verdicts, 
when there is an attractive woman in the case. 

As to prejudice, it is unblushingly acknowledged that this is a factor in 
many of the important decisions rendered by high male officials. Instance, 
Governor Gilmore, of California, who vetoed the much-needed Bird Bill and the 
Arbor Day Bill, because these were promoted by women’s clubs, saying that 
women had no business in politics and he was unalterably opposed to their 
measures. The San Francisco papers, in commenting on this, said: “The 
women were in the right and the Governor miserably in the wrong. His views 
helon” to the Stone Age.” 


Their Programme If Successful 


3 10177.70 the women, who are seeking to have a share in affairs of State, 
S succeed in obtaining the ballot they would no doubt use it in the direction 

of certain reforms in Government methods. A man has said that the 
reason men are opposed to opening the political door to women in that they 
read the woman's inherent propensity for house-cleaning—for looking under 
things in search of dirt. There is no doubt she will find dirt in plenty, and 
that she will try to reach it with the broom of reform, but that she will do 
this aggressively one can hardly believe who hears her modest and thoughtful 
outlining of what she hopes to do if successful. 

Said one: “First, I would help other women to understand how to use 
their vote, I would urge them to study public questions, particularly those 
affecting the labor of women and children, the health of country and city 
homes, the preservation of our forests, birds and animals, the reformatories 
and other places of punishment. I would use every effort to keep women free 
from the yoke of party—free to vote for right measures and clean principled 
men and not in obedience to the whip-cracking of a party boss.” 

The most vital matters that will engage the energies of enfranchised 
women is the advocacy of peace—of Christian arbitration instead of barbarous 
War—war, which is a drawback to a nation’s physical and moral progress, an 
enormous drain on its treasury, a creator of great bodies of non-producing 
men, whose brains and bodies are directed wholly to exploiting the savage 
art of slaying one another. 

The dark side of war is not taught in school histories. Leaders in bloody 
battles are held up as heroes to boys. They are not told of the heroes of 
peace, who have done so much to benefit mankind. No wonder the growing 
age is indifferent to arbitration—to the great idea now inspiring organized 
bodies of good men and women to work towards its realization—the idea that 
all men are brothers. The grand old Quaker Society of Friends calls for 
woman’s co-operation. The Friend’s Intelligencer concludes a ringing editorial 
thus: “We ask that women shall stand on an equal footing with men in the 
affairs of Government. Equality does not mean sameness, and it is because 
women are different from men that the Government needs them. Just as it 
takes a man and a woman working together to make a perfect home, so it will 
take men and women working together for their common good, to make a 
model Government.” 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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You can always be sure f 
of satisfaction, if you insist f, 
on having one of the kinds f 
mentioned below. 

This year ginghams will f 
be worn more than ever, 
therefore, impress these 
names on your memory, 


cf, 
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has been for years America's stand- 
ard fancy Gingham. Your mother 
and your grandmother wore Toile 
du Nord and learned that it could 
be depended on for long wear, 
attractive patterns and permanent 
color. It is the most all-round- 
serviceable Gingham made, and 
1 never disappoints. 
DEE 


ARKHILL FINE 17 
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eas‏ تہ مت و 
isa delight to the eye and to the‏ 
touch. Soft in texture, fine inthread,‏ 


charming in color and design—it 
makes upinto effective dresses such 
as you never thought it possible ta 
secure in ginghams: “The best im- 
ported ginghams cannot give bet- 
ter satisfaction in any respect. 
Send for samples. PARKHILL 
MFG. CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Sent FREE 


A Sample Can of Sapolin 
U 
White Enamel and a Brush 


SAP-O-LIN 
Special Purpose 
ENAMELS 


cover the wear and tear of 

use on every paintable arti- 

cle in the home; better 

than paint and more durable. 

There are twenty-three kinds of Sap- 

olin Enamels—all colors, adapted for use 

on every household article or fixture. Sold 

everywhere by paint, hardware, housefur- 

nishing and drug stores. Ask your dealer. 
Send a postal today. You'll receive with 
the free sample a booklet telling about all 
the Sapolin Enamels for Furniture, Iron, 

Wood, Bathtubs, etc. Address 
GERSTENDORFER BROS. 
222 East 43d Street New York 


Do You Know 
How To Breathe ! 


You cannot breathe right and be sick. 

You cannot be well and breathe wrong. 

Improper breathing is responsible for half of the ordi- 
nary sicknesses and a large number of the more serious— 

۲ indigestion, pneumonia, consumption, etc. 

10,000 books are being sent out, one to every. man, 
woman and child who asks for it. This book tells ے‎ 
how to breathe for health, strength and vigor- > 
ous vital powers. It is worth a dollar but سے‎ 
costs nothing. Contains full instructions 
easily understood by anybody. To se- 
cure a copy you must write quickly to 
Prof. J.W. Donaldson, South Park Health 
Academy,2020BridgeAv.,Mckeesport,Pa. 
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“Baby Go Wif ’ou?” 


No trouble to take baby on cars, 
in elevators, crowds, anywhere 
A Wherever wheels will run the 


Weighs \ | 7 Oriole fo Basket 


is wheeled. Where impossible to wheel 
change in a second to carry on your 


cord arm with baby in it, wheels out of 
Go- 2 > sight. Also used as high-chair, 
basket . y jumper, bassinet. Snug, warm. 
stants . Indorsed by physicians. Free illus- 
rigid. A trated booklet tells how to get it on 


approval. Write today. 


THE WITHROW MFG. Co. 
279 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 


Does: Your Granite-Dish‏ سے 
z or Hot Water Bag Leak ?‏ 
ENDETS‏ 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin, 
. ® brass, copper, graniteware, hot water 
` bags, etc. No solder, cement or rivet. Any 


one can use them; fit any surface; two mil- 
lion in use. Send for sample pkg. 10c. Com- 
plete pkg. assorted sizes, 250. postpaid. Agents wanted, 

Collette Mig. Co., Box 118, Amsterdam, N, Y. 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY 


Fashions for 
he Famil 


OFTNESS would be the word to use in connection with the 
materials to be used for the new fashions. There will be 
nothing rigid, nothing stiff. All the draping possibilities that 

lie in Liberty satin, crepe satin, crepe de Chine, chiffon cloth, voile 
and a variety of the lighter-weight broadcloths and other similar 
materials are brought to play in the hip draperies and overdresses 
of the Spring costumes. 


The tunic skirt is certain to be tremendously popular during the 
coming season, for it is so well adapted to light-weight Summery 
fabrics and can be trimmed so very effectively in many ways. 


The medium-length coat comes back to us with the return of 
Spring, and the semi-fitted form is one of the highly favored de- 
velopments. 


Frill Shirt- Waist of White Lawn 


The Russian coat is one of the newest outdoor garments in the 
Spring list, and the one we have just seen was in extremely good 
style. It was in 32-inch length and closed at the left side of the 
front. It was of silver-green satin-faced cloth and trimmed with 
wide darker green silk braid, a tie of the braid giving an attractive 
finish to the front. 


There is no style skirt better adapted for general wear than a 
plain, nine-gored model. One will give good service in serge, Pan- 
ama, broadcloth or the mixed wcolens. It should be cut on grace- 
ful lines to give the effect of slenderness. 


The frill shirt-waist of white lawn is the pet garment with women 
of fashion at present. 


The most picturesque garment which has appeared in many sea- 
sons is the Russian blouse. It is made of Russian-blue silk-finished 
cashmere combined with all-over lace and is trimmed with silver 
soutache. 


Simple Model for Walking Skirt 


A simple and practical model for the walking skirt may be 
developed in smoke-gray broadcloth, but might be of serge, tweed, 
cheviot, mohair, linen, khaki or Venetian cloth, cut in narrow gores, 
shaped into the waist-line at the upper edge, thus giving the fash- 
ionable slim appearance to the figure. 


The coming Summer skirts of Victoria lawn are to be much worn 
with the separate waist of batiste or nainsook. 


Various very charming modes in skirts are appearing for Spring 
wear, the plaited model especially showing in many attractive novel- 
ties, one of these being a design which, while it is plainly gored at 
the sides, has a short gore back and front lengthened by a plaited 
flounce section. This arrangement permits of many ways of trim- 
ming if the plain tailor effect skirt is not desired. The closing of 
the garment is effected at the left side-back. 


The skirt may be made of cinnamon-brown moire, with silk- 
covered buttons. Henrietta, cashmere, serge, cheviot, chiffon broad- 
cloth, Venetian cloth, pongee, rajah, foulard, taffetas, linen, crash, 
cotton poplin, gingham or chambray will all make up well. 


Russian Blouse for Misses 


A handsome and novel yoke shirt-waist is made of French-gray 
foulard with black spots. The garment closes at the left side of the 
back, and below the yoke is fitted by groups of tucks, the front ar- 
rangement of these giving a vest effect. The sleeve with its cap 
section, puff and deep cuff is unusual and picturesque. Silk braid- 
ing trims the waist. 


This is one of the Spring designs in shirt-waists which offer great 
possibilities to the woman or girl who does hand-embroidery or 
braiding. This adornment will appear to advantage on the seam- 
less yoke and the vest-like front portion between the tucks. 


One of the most attractive of the very fashionable Russian blouse 
coat for misses is made of tan Venetian cloth in Spring weight, the 
collar and cuffs being faced with tan bengaline. Tan braid and 
fancy frogs are used to trim. Two very pleasing and novel features 
of the coat are the fronts, which are slightly gathered at the waist- 
line where the half-belt is attached, then are fitted over the hips by 
side seams, the lower edge showing a curve at the front; and the 
other is the collar in sailor effect. 


Irish Lace for Pretty Jabots 


Dainty and attractive neckwear has become a necessity to women 
in all stations of life, and the ingenuity displayed by some needle- 
workers in making something out of nothing but scraps positively 
amounts to genius. Add bits of left-over laces, muslin and embroid- 
ery can all be utilized, since every possible combination of materials 
is permitted by most of the prevailing fashions. 


Irish lace, which many girls are learning to make, is used exten- 
sively for jabots, high and turnover collars, as well as for edging 
the very fashionable side frill worn with dressy blouses. 


UNCLE REMUS’S 
$ We pay all mail 


, No. 2R 125 -Ladies 

Waist, designed the yew 
side سے سے‎ now 50 pop- 
. Made from finest 

white mercerized 
éatiste. Front laid in 

tucks and trimmed 

with three rows of valen- 
Ciennes lace insertion and 
three beautiful imported em- 
Lroidered eyelet medallions. 
The left hand rufie is 
graduated in width as 

in the very highest 
priced waists 

and is edged with 
valenciennes lace, 

New style sleeves 


eo 


7 cuffs joined to 

\ sleeves with in- 
Sertion of lace 

eS and edged with 


lace to match. 
Openand tuck- 


rect length coat—32 inches, Semi. 
with long roll collar, buttoning 
able long side effect. Collar 
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trations 

New York's latest 
Spring and Summer 
styles. 


isfaction or 
money 


mported 
rench Voile. 
All plaits tailor. 


worsted serge. 

This season's cor- 
سرا طاو‎ oe ed 
to give the dedly fashion 
med with silk moire and stitched braid. 


golden tan, navy biue, gray or black. 23 to 30 
waist, 37 to 44 inches length of skirt. Special $ 2 48 
. 


price, all Express Charges paid by US. e o» 


We have 
no branch 
houses. 
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Standing for a Century 
1810 — 1910 


STATEMENT JANUARY 10th, 1910 


Capital, . i . $ 2,000,000.00 
Liabilities, . x 14,321,953.11 
Assets, . ; . 23,035,700.61 
Policy-holder’s Surplus, 8,713,747.50 


IKE some stalwart giant of the 
forest, which for a century 
has withstood the violence 

of the elements, the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company has com- 
pleted its hundredth year of vigor- 
ous life. Since 1810 a host of 
insurance companies have disap- 
peared in the smoke of a fiery 
century. During that period the 
Hartford paid over One Hundred 
and Thirty Million Dollars in losses, 
and yet, as years passed, grew 
greater and stronger. It stands 
today like the mighty tree, un- 
blemished, sound to the core, and 
still growing with all the vigor of 
youth. 

A century of success must be based 


on right service. When you buy fire in- 
t costs no more. 


Ask for the Hartford 


Any Agent or Broker Can Get You a 
Hartford Policy 


“Don’t smear your fingers 
with ink with a 


glass dropper” 


> 
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f 
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THE PEN THAT FILLS ITSELF AND CANNOT LEAK. 
: ف‫‎ don’t need any kind of a dropper to fill the ONOTO FOUNTAIN PEN. 


The idea of filling a Fountain Pen with a mussy, fussy, ink-besmearing ‘‘medicine’’ 
dropper is fast becoming obsolete, because the 


eliminates this evil entirely. 


With the “ONOTO” it is but necessary in filling to pull the plunger backward, dip 


|| the pen point in the ink-well and then press the plunger forward. 


The “ONOTO” FILLS ITSELF BY VACUUM on one DOWNWARD STROKE— 


but not a word as to their | and it CANNOT LEAK, even when carried point downward. 


It costs no more than the old-fashioned kind. Prices $2.50 up. 


Send for descriptive catalog No. 10. 


Fifteen styles of points. 


ONOTO PEN COMPANY 


261 Broadway, New York 


| surance secure the best. 
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Letters from the Members 


(Continued from Page 33) 


The Lure of the Southland 


People of the Southland: Is your country all that we Northerners believe 
it is, or do we, who have not seen it, exaggerate the attractions of those states 
that lie south of us? Here we are snow-bound; as I heard a lady say, we 
have nine months of Winter and three of Autumn, which is more or less true, 
and we do not live in Alaska, either. So it naturally follows that we indulge 
ourselves with dreams of the wonderful South, which to many of us is full of 
romance and delightful possibilities. Every book dealing with Southern life, 
every bit of description, even the trials which some have who employ negro 
servants, all interest us, and furnish amusement often, for what is funnier to a 
Northerner than negro servants, girls and men also, and their sayings and 
doings! Lately I am wondering if we do not somewhat exaggerate when we 
think of the pleasures and beauties of the South, and I confess myself almost 
afraid to find out. You who have visited there may or may not understand 
what I mean. It will depend on whether or not you were disappointed. I 
believe every Northerner, no matter how poor and how remote are such 
chances, hopes to visit the South sometime, and I am no exception. But if I 
do it will be with fear and trembling lest I shall find it a great disappoint- 
ment. This Winter I learned more practical geography than in all my school 
days. On stormy days, during blizzards that howled and moaned and beat 
against the house, when windows and doors rattled, and it was impossible to 
see the barns and fences, except during lulls after which the storm broke out 
with greater fury than before, on such days I got out the atlas and looked up 
places where I should like to live! It didn’t keep me warm, but it served 
to teach me geography as I never had known it—relative positions and sizes 
of states, populations of cities, positions of mountains and streams. ‘Try it 
yourself if you are ever kept indoors by a blizzard, but be sure to keep a 
good fire. CENA. 

North Dakota. 


Love and Common Sense 


Uncte Remus's Home Macazrne wandered far afield in coming to Colorado, 
but it is through such wandering that I learned of its existence. I wonder if | 
many of its readers are found in the big West! Not the midway West, but 
the real sunset states—Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming and the rest, where we live 
out of doors, exulting in the blueness of the skies, the warmth and brightness 
of the almost perpetual sunshine, the purity of the air and the vast expanse of | 
brown plain and purple mountain. 

I love the West, but I am often allured by the winsome charm of the 
South—land of warm hearts, of genial hospitality, of chivalry and sentiment— 
land where the aspiration of the people—the best people—is not to grab and 
gain the earth, but to gain the comforts and pleasures stored up in each new 
day and share them with another. Such is my vision of the people of the fair 
: Southland. It has never been confirmed or corrected by actual knowledge, as I 
have never been in the South, but I think that I am not far wrong in my pic- 
ture. The Open House has an inviting sound and evidently has enticed a 
large number to cross the threshold and become acquainted with one another. 
I enjoyed Helvetia’s letter. She is clever and interesting. Mr. Orton’s theo- 
ries are of a very practical kind and ought to wear well. He may have 
to demonstrate them before they become popular, as we all know that most 
men prefer romance and will flee from the girl who shows any symptoms of 
common sense before marriage. I can scarcely fancy a Southern man proving 
the exception. It is an interesting subject for discussion, particularly to us 
who have not as yet taken the final plunge. BARBARA. 

Colorado. 


A Living Screen 


All Winter we have had in our sunny sitting room a screen that was ad- 
mired by all. It was a mass of living green, consisting of the foliage and stems 
of a graceful and luxuriant vine that overran a cheap and easily constructed 
frame, made of just two upright pieces, set in blocks of wood with three cross | 
pieces nailed from one upright to another and stout twine tacked across the | 
open spaces for the vine to run upon. A long, narrow box with some holes | 
punched in the bottom was securely nailed at the back to the lowest cross | 
piece. It was then filled with rich loamy earth, having a layer of gravel and 
small stones at the bottom for drainage. In this box was planted the roots | 
of the vine that presently covered the screen. What kind of vine was it? you | 
ask. Well, you could hardly guess. It was only the homely sweet potato! | 
It has beautiful foliage, grows easily and stands the cold better than anything 
I know. We had only a grate fire in the room which often went out at night. | 
We gave the vine plenty of water and sometimes sprayed the leaves. My mar- | 
ried sister has a living screen which is prettier but costs a little more trouble. | 
The vines that form it are the Japanese ivy, with its exquisite sprays and | 
leaves of light, waxy green, and the crimson-flowered cypress vine. Last Win- 
ter she had two screens of the staunch and reliable English ivy, which she 
gave away as Christmas presents. 

Alabama. 


ENOLA. 


Her Chiefest Charm 


how many years, as I am a 


My observation, during—well; I wont say ٦ 1 
that woman’s best charm is a 


bachelor—is that Mrs. Bryan is right in saying harm 
gracious, genial manner. A popular woman 1s rarely a beauty. She is not | 
always well educated or accomplished, but she is always animated. The woman 
who has always a bright smile and a ready word for everybody is sure to be 
voted charming. She is first in all things. No club, no picnic, no reception, 
no church fair or sociable can “go” unless she is in it. We have two of these 
charming women in our town. One is large—and yes, I must say, she is fat; 
the other is very small and both are almost homely, but so genial, smiling and 
energetic that all admire them and willingly follow their lead. Think of this, | 
girls, who spend time over and money. for “beautifiers”. Remember, it is not al 
pretty face that will ensure the “magic spell”; nor yet dress and style—it is | 
a gracious manner, a smiling, animated face, a show of friendly interest in 
others—this is woman’s chiefest charm. 
Illinois. 


ROBERT WYLDE. 


False Patriotism 


, ad: 5 
Washington’s birthday has just been commemorated and you had an oppor- | 


tunity to note the way in which the school children of this country are being | 
educated in regard to patriotism. You saw them get up, sing, recite and de- 
claim—speeches, songs and stories illustrating our “glorious past”. à ou heard 
about the “Patriots of *76”, the “Midnight Ride of Paul Revere”, “The Stars | 
and Stripes”, “Don’t Give Up the Ship”, etc.; 4 
present duties and privileges as citizens of a republic. hts 
They were not told that the ballot is a mightier weapon than the swore 
if it is used intelligently, that there are foes within a nation, as well as with- 
cut— that there are moral and civil battles to be fought to-day as momentous 
as any military conflict ever was. The children of our schools are taught a 
great deal of hero-worship, but hardly ever anything about what it means t 
be a patriot now. In fact, they are usually given the impression E: دس‎ 
is no opportunity to be a patriot unless there is a war on hand. t is uN 
that civil government is now part of the course of study in all or nearly al 
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workings of our government, it does not necessarily inspire a love of country | 
or an interest in governmental affairs. 

As a nation, we are prone to plume ourselves on our past, to glorify the | 
heroism that won us our freedom, while we forget the fact that “eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty”. Fancying ourselves secure just because we are 
Americans—just because we live in a republic, we shut our eyes to the dangers | 


Now, I would not detract in the least from the glory of our past, nor from the | 
fame of our heroes. I am a glory-lover and a hero-worshiper myself; but 
true patriots love their country too well to regard with complacent indiffer- 
ence the evils that menace its existence, and wise people know that a nation | 
cannot. live in its past greatness. 

Georgia. 8020110 

Locating the Line 

In an “Uncle Remus” letter, Joel Chandler Harris says: “Few have been 
taught to discriminate between the romance of fiction and the reality of life.” 

Could it have been possible that the gentle creator of Shady Dale and its 
romance-imbued characters had discovered the line that separates these two 
worlds? And did he, in the moment of his discovery, experience the suffering 
of disillusionment? Did he find it a well-defined pathway which one must tread, 
so to speak, not in gold lace and satin but in severe Puritan garb? Or did he 
blend the two worlds and only think that he had found the medium which | 
keeps us clear-headed and steers us through the mist of circumstance with no 
glamour over our eyes? 

Is there such a dividing line after all, and would we wish to find it if one 
did exist? Would we not prefer to walk with our heads just a little in the | 
clouds, but to come down to earth when necessary, like— 


LIFEBUD 
SOAP 


cleans and disinfects at the same time. 
alf clean is unclean, inary soaps 
only half clean because they do not 
destroy the germs which make dirt 
dangerous. 


IT IS MORE THAN SOAP 


“The skylark who before his low-hung nest will shake the ا‎ Costs NO MORE 


k à A It should be used for every 
star dust from his wings?” | urpose of cleaning in toilet, 


All the reality of life is “sickled o’er” not with the “pale cast” of romance, | o ea 2 
but with the very ‘spirit of it, and all romance is builded out of reality. cgi Wine ton) y 
Since “Uncle Remus”—like some of the polar explorers—left no records Cambridge, Mass. 
of this discovery, will not some gifted surveyor from the ranks of the simple ~ 


life—or, perhaps, from the strenuous life—locate this line for us that we may 
PARIS AND NEW YORK 


not “shake the star dust from our wings”? 
Alexander City, Ala. LUCILE VASSAR. 

FASHION BOOK AND 1910 Send Postal 

SPRING STYLE CATALOGUE FREE Card Today 


Judge Dyer and His “Uncle Remus” Cane 
SPECIAL 


Among the friends and well-wishers which “Uncle Remus” (Joel Chandler | 
Harris) had in the Middle West, none was more genuinely fond of the author | 
WAIST 
OFFER 


and his writings than Judge David P. Dyer, of this, city. Judge Dyer num- 
bers his friends by the legion. He is a sterling gentleman of the old school, 
and, although he has been active in affairs for years, he is young in spirit and 
knows how to enjoy life. He was United States District-Attorney under Pres- 
ident Grant, and in that capacity he prosecuted the 
“whiskey ring” in St. Louis. He was then nominated 
by the Republican party for Governor of Missouri. 


Postpaid 


Sa at Regula 
He was also appointed District-Attorney for the || Retail Price 
Eastern District of the State by President Roose- ا‎ RE, 
velt. He prosecuted and convicted Senator Burton, 3 یرہ‎ 


A E Embroidered 
of Kansas. ۰ Later, Judge Dyer was appointed to a 


Federal judgship by President Roosevelt. He is 
from Pike County, Missouri, one of the most cele- 
brated counties in America. 

One of his close friends here is Mr. G. V. Dahl- | 
gren, a Colonel on the staff of Governor Hadley. | 
Mr. Dahlgren’s mother and a brother live in Atlanta, | 
Ga., where Joel Chandler Harris had his home. 
Knowing, through: letters from her son, of Judge 
Dyer's fondness for “Uncle Remus”, Mrs. Dahlgren 
recently sent to the Judge a handsome walking- 
stick, carved and mounted with silver. Judge Dyer 
was delighted with the gift and forthwith sent a 
letter of thanks and appreciation to Mrs. Dahlgren. 
Through the courtesy of Colonel Dahlgren, 1 was 


Waist is $2.00 


Sizes 
32 to 46 


C 1910 THIS WAIST IS 95 CENTS 


This beautiful man tailored waist is made of fine white linen fin- 
ished lawn, wears and looks like linen, with two panels of delicate 
floral embroidery, and center row of fine lace insertion in effective 
zigzag pattern, with 4 quadruple rows of cluster tucks, back is 
tucked, collar and cuffs are tucked and trimmed with lace insertions. 
If you do not think that this is the very finest waist 
ever sold at this price return to us at our expense and 
we will at once refund your money 


Fulton St., 


permitted to read and copy the letter, which is as Brooklyn, 
follows: NEW YORK 


“My Dear Mrs. Dahlgren: I beg to acknowledge 
receipt of and to sincerely thank you for the hickory Establisdeh 14 years | 
cane kindly sent me through your son, Colonel Dahl- | یس شس شش شس‎ i 
gren. The cane, as Colonel Dahlgren informs me, 
was cut from the ‘Snap-Bean Farm’, made famous 
by Mr. Harris (Uncle Remus). ‘Uncle Remus | 
added much to the interesting literature of the 
South, and gave great pleasure to thousands of people. His death was a great 
loss to the whole country. I cannot begin to tell you, Mrs. Dahlgren, how much | 
I appreciate your kindness. I have not had the pleasure of knowing you per- | 
sonally, but hope at some time to do myself the honor of calling upon you. | 
Your son, Colonel Dahlgren, is a dear, good friend of mine, and I want you | 
to know how highly honored and respected he is in Missouri, and how kind and 
unselfish his friendship has been to me. I like him and I know that I would 
like his mother. With best wishes for you and all those you love, I beg to 
remain, Sincerely yours, David P. Dyer.” 

Judge Dyer and his “Uncle Remus” cane are now inseparable, and the 
'snap-shot which I am sending with this letter shows them together. Colonel 
Dahlgren comes of a famous old Southern family. One of his ancestors was 
the inventor of the Dahlgren gun, used on many United States battleships. 

St. Louis, Mo. MISSOURIAN. | 


Judge David Dyer 


In Defense of Working Girls 


I have read in the Open House the letter signed “Mizpah”, wherein she 
takes the working girl to task for the extravagance of her attire and suggests 
¡that a law should be enacted obliging working girls to wear a uniform. I pro- 
test against any such attempt to infringe on the privileges of this class of cit- 
lizens of a free country. I do not believe any legislative body would be so 
foolish as to contemplate such a law. While working girls may not be so eraa سو‎ a رو ہیں‎ pa 
¡brilliant and accomplished as society young women—Mizpah for instance—they terial. Write today for samples and names of dealers 
have a right to their own individuality and a right to express this through | PO a, W. Manin یل‎ 
their clothes if they wish. Reading Road, Cincinnati 

I know that many working girls spend their money foolishly, and that it Look for BRENLIN along tne edge. 
would be doing them a benefit if a different course were suggested to them, ; 


but this may be done in a wiser manner than by the enactment of laws to force ہے‎ Hih HEJ UE E HES 
them into a uniform as though they were a lot of charity scholars. The work- 

¡ing girls’ clubs in a number of large cities have proved efficient in inducing 

¡the girl members to adopt a more appropriate and less expensive manner of | restored 


dress. Meantime, I would remind Mizpah of the fact that many working girls to its natural color 


dres lai 1 e فک ھا‎ 2 by Mrs. Gervaise Graham’s Quick 
- s plainly that they may help support an iny alid mother or dress and edu Stel Westorel: Price $1.00. at all dealers oF by ex- 
cate young sisters and brothers. The lives of all girls who are employed can-| press prepaid. Samples and 64 page booklet on the 


not be judged by a few. As to another of Mizpab's ideas that a girl’s parents | hair and complexion free. Address, MRS. GERVAISE ۱ 
or guardian should select her husband, I beg leave to remind her that we live | GRAHAM, 1431 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
in a republic where all are free, not in China where unfortunate girls, stunted | 7 
in mind and limbs, have their life mates forced on them when they are chil- SS SS DOREEN S 
dren. I believe this is also true in a great measure of the French. What!) Ẹ ا 78م مس‎ the hair. 1 
does Mizpah propose that a girl should do who is without parents or guardian,| $ A a cae f 
as in my own case? To whom shall she apply for advice and instruction in | Hair to its Youthful Color. 
her husband-hunt? To the Pinkerton Detective Agency, the clergy or that Cures scalp diseases & hair falling. 
“legislative body”, which is supposed to be considering the way she shall dress? 

Illinois, A WORKING و6‎ 


Get shades that wear 


Brenlin is made entirely without the ‘‘filling’’ used 
in ordinary shades. lt doesn't let through the light 
in spots and streaks, doesn't wrinkle or bag. Fora 
few cents more, you get shades that look right and 
wear so much better. Anything cheaper is false 


| $5 ARE > — 60c,and $1.00 at Druggists + 


In writing advertisers mention this Magazine 


[that threaten us as a nation and refuse to look at things as they really are. | 
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-| of the public schools, but while this gives a knowledge of the organization and |.. 


The interest of the hour centers 


in our forthcoming 


Spring and Summer 


Catalogue 


. The illustrations are being made and 
the descriptions are being written 
slowly—but with unerring sureness. We 
dare not hurry such work. 


It Is Our Close Watch 


over details. that permits us to send | 


things for personal and domestic use to 
you, a hundred or a thousand miles 


away, with the certainty that they 
will please. 


With a mail order business aggregat- 
ing the volume of sales that ours does, 
we would risk too much by giving the 
privilege to return unless we were con- 
vinced that the goods will prove satisfactory. 
So playing fair with you is really only 
playing fair with ourselves. 


Looking to the Individual 


in each transaction is the quality sepa- 
rating first-rate mail order methods 
from ALL other rates. We are persist- 
ent in learning what you want—and 
providing it for the least money. 


Other catalogues will try for your 
trade, That's right. Competition is a 
stimulus. “The spur makes the racer 
strain. 


All Women Who Wish 


to see the Fashions New York likes, 
and learn where they may be had with- 
out a dime for fancy and filigree, should 
write for our Catalogue. 


We'll mail it to your address free of 
charge just as soon as it leaves the 
printing press. 


It is not the kind of Catalogue that 
will go begging. Bigger, better, brighter 
in every way than ever — packed with 
the wonderful economies that have 
made Macy?s the retail shopping 

` center of the metropolis. 


You do not have to visit Macy's to 


enjoy its advantages. With our Cata- | 


logue before you your eyes may see 
the things you need. We sell practi- 
everything. Macy's is really a hun- 
dred specialty stores beneath one roof 
—each contributing to the other by 
lightening expenses through the power 
of co-operation. 


When you write for our 
450-paged Catalogue 
address Department 400 


Macys 


Broadway at 6th Avenue 
34th Street to 35th Street, N. Y. 


R. H. Macy & Co., Dept. 400 
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We Spend Unseen 


Thousands 


Most hose, in the stores, look alike to you buyers, yet 
there’s a vast difference among the different brands. 
Some are made with a 
costlier “three”. 


“two-ply” yarn instead of the 
Some are knit in a hap-hazard way. 


spending this year to produce Holeprog 


Hose four times what it costs to make common grades. 


The fact that this difference doesn't show at a glance 
means that hundreds will still fail to get the best hose. 


We are telling you of it so you'll know and 
can get them. 
times-better hose cost you just the same as 
the others. 


Where These Thousands Go 


The yarn used in genuine “Holeproof” costs 
an average of 70 cents a pound—the top market 
price for cotton yarns, 
tian and Sea Island cotton—the very finest cot- 
ton obtainable. 


à fol 


You may as well, for these four- 


It is made from Egyp- 


Joleproofflosiery 


It is Three-Ply 


Yarn of equal weight made from but two strands 
is stiff and coarse in comparison. We could save, 
if we used it, 30 cents a pound for extra profit. 
This is one of the things you don’t see when 
you buy. 


Our Expensive Process 


Another is our 32 years of experience; and the 
result—the “Holeproof” process. 


We spend $33,000.00 a year simply to see that each 
finished pair of hose is perfection. 


All this means but one thing—that you get in 
“Holeproof” the very utmost in hosiery. 


Then Look for ‘‘Holeproof’’ on the Toe 


There are hose not nearly so good as ‘*Holeproof’’ sold on 
the original ‘‘Holeprvof*’ idea, but the only genuine ‘‘Holeproof*’ 


—the ‘‘three-ply’’—‘‘70c-yarn’’ hose, bear the name ‘‘Hole- 
proof’ on the toe of each pair and the trademark shown below. 
** Holeproof’’ means four-times-better-than-common hose, It 


means thousands of dollars spent for comfort and wear that don’t 
show till you wear the hose. 


MARCH 


We are 


Sizes, 
Colors, Prices 


Holeproof Sox--6 pairs, 
$1.50. Medium and light 
weight. Black, black with 
white feet, light and dark tan, 
navy blue, pearl gray, lavender, 
light blue, green, gun-metal and e 
mode. Sizes, 9to12. Six pairs of a 2 
size and weight in a box. All one color or assorted, as desired. 

Holeproof Sox (extra light weight —6 pairs, $2. Mercerized. 
Same colors as above. 

Holeproof Lustre-Sox—6 pairs, $3. Finished like silk. Extra 
light weight. Black, navy blue, light and dark tan, pearl gray, 
lavender, light blue, green, gun-metal, flesh color and mode. 
Sizes, 9 to 12. 

Holeproof Full Fashioned Sox—é pairs, $3. 
sizes as Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof Silk Sox—3 pairs, $2. 
warranted pure silk. 

Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. Medium weight. Black, tan, 


black with white feet, pearl gray, lavender, R 


Same colors and 


Guaranteed for 3 months— 


light blue and navy blue. Sizes, 8 to 11. 

oleproof Lustre-Stockings—6 pairs, $3. Fin- 
ished like silk. Extra light weight. Tan, black, 
pearl gray, lavender, light blue and navy blue. 
Sizes, 8 to 11. 


Boys’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. 
Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel 
and toe. Sizes, 5 to 11, 

Misses’ Holeproof Stockings—6 pairs, $2. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. 
Office, 1906. 


Black and tan. Specially reinforced knee, heel and 
toe. Sizes, 5 to 91%. These are the best children's 
hose made today. 


Sold in Your Town 


The genuine “Holeproof” is sold in your town. 
We'll tell you the dealers’ names on request, or 11 


ship direct where we have no dealer, charges pre- 
paid, on receipt of remittance. 
Write for Free Book—‘*‘How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
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Forces That Make for Education 


(Continued from Page 21) 


at the evening sessions three ex-Governors of Georgia, William J. Northen, 
Allen D. Candler, and Joseph M. Terrell, under whose administration the bill 
was passed creating Georgia’s district agricultural schools. 

Representing the City of Atlanta at-large in the local organization of 
the Conference were Samuel M. Inman, called Atlanta’s “first citizen” for 
his many acts of generosity and public-spiritness; J. K. Orr, manufacturer; 
John K. Ottley, banker; John J. Eagan, capitalist. Atlanta’s young mayor, 
Robert F. Maddox, in presenting from the Boys’ High School a gavel to the 
President of the Conference, pledged himself at the time to establish a Tech- 
nological High School as a part of the Public School System, and accordingly 
since then the municipal government of the city has acted. 

This co-operation of men of affairs, and the direct influence of the Confer- 
ence locally wherever it holds, has been felt in every city where the Conference 
is held, and this same influence is seen in the message taken back to every 
State, City, County or Community sending a delegate to the Conference. And 
a delegate once is a delegate for all time, for each year attendance increases, 
through the return of the same men bringing groups with them, and each and 
every one feeling an obligation or an individual responsibility, the latter one 
of the strongest notes in the harmony and strength of the annual gatherings. 


Scope of Programmes 


The programmes each year have been of broad and wise arrangement, 
affording a remarkably clear exposition of the educational life and incidents of 
the moment; with their relation to the past as well as to the present; with re- 
lation to the needs of the immediate vicinity in which the Conference is held, 
as well as to the needs of the section in general. The programmes cover, in 
one principal address, (or some form of discussion) whatever the National 
dominant educational thought may be; and to talk on the various subjects are 
selected each year men who lead in these particular branches. For eleven 
years the programmes have been the work of Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, 
the well-known writer and publicist, whose last book, “The Basis of Ascen- 
dency”, is a masterful presentation of the South’s race problems. 


As an example of the kind of men leading on the programmes, it is re- 
called that at the fourth Conference, held in North Carolina, the late Dr. 
Charles D. McIver was the Sponsor, and at the fifth Conference, held in Athens, 
the late Walter B. Hill, the beloved Chancellor of the University of Georgia, 
delivered the address of welcome. Other memorable addresses made on the 
same occasion were by Dr. Walter Page, Hamilton W. Mabie, Dr. Edward 
Anderson Alderman and Felix Adler. Also at Athens, Tulane University of 
Louisiana, the Industrial Institute of Louisiana, the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, the University of Mississippi, the Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and Wofford College of Spartanburg, were all represented among 
the speakers by the President, the Chancellor or a leading Professor. With 
these were Superintendents Abercrombie of Montgomery, McMahan of Colum- 
bia, Gibson of Columbus, and Evans of Augusta, and such leaders of popular 
opinions as Governors Northen and Aycock, Judge Emory Speer, Clark Howell 
and John H. Small. Most noteworthy was the representation at the Rich- 
mond Conference in 1903. Of the forty-two addresses made, thirty-one were 
by men of the South, twenty-one by the Presidents or leading professors of 
different institutions, men like Chancellor Kirkland of Nashville, Dr. Alder- 
man, Dr. McIver of Greensboro, Mr. Fulton of Mississippi, Dr. Lyman Hall 
of Atlanta, Dr. Houston of Texas, Chancellor Hill of Athens, Dr. Mim® of 
Durham, Dr. Tucker of Lexington, Drs. Boatright and Mitchell of Richmond; 
five were by State Superintendents of Education, and others by the Governor 
of the State, the Editor of the Raleigh News and Observer; J. Y. Joyner of 
North Carolina, R. Fulton Cutting of New York, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Lyman Abbott, Charles W. Kent of Virginia, Dr. Francis G. Peabody of 
Harvard, 

Men of Moment 


At the Memphis Conference the leading speakers were James Bryce, the 
British Ambassador and Dr. Henry L. Pritchett, President of the Carnegie 
Foundation, while in Atlanta the programme was rich in contributions by men 
eminent in their lines. Jere M. Pound, State School Commissioner of Georgia, 
spoke on the educational progress of the year in the South; G. B. Cook, State 
Superintendent of Education, Arkansas, on Agricultural and Industrial Edu- 
cation; Elmer Elsworth Brown, United States Commissioner, on the National 
Programme in Education; P. P. Claxton, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the Country Board and Country School. On “Economic Organiza- 
tion of Rural Life”, Dr. John Lee Coulter, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., talked eloquently. How the National Government may co-operate 
with the State in bettering Rural conditions, was told by Gifford Pinchot. 
“Educational Work of the Club Women of Georgia” was the subject of an 
address by Mrs. Robert Emory Park, Chairman Educational Department 
Georgia Federation, Atlanta, Ga.; on the “Higher Education of Women”, 
Dean Lida Shaw King, Woman’s College, Brown University, Providence, R. I., 
made an admirable address. “Public Taxation and the Negro School” was the 
theme of Superintendent C. L. Coon, Wilson, N. C., in an address widely dis- 
cussed since. “Education and Economie Development”, discussed by Dr. 
A. Caswell Ellis, University of Texas, Austin, Texas, and “The State Uni- 
versity in the Service of the State”, by Charles R. VanHise, President Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., completed a programme which hinged on 
the very vital question of education, in its relation to rural life and organ- 
ization and which was planned by Dr. Wickliffe Rose, who in 1909 succeeded 
Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy as Secretary of the Conference for Education in 
the South, and as Secretary of the Southern Education Board. 


The Southern Education Board 


But the history of the Conference movement in its fulfillment of the Na- 
tional as well as the Sectional work; in the enthusiasm and harmony of the 
annual meetings, and in the results testified to by the leading men of the 
Southern States would be incomplete without a clear statement pertaining to 
the relation of the Conference to the Southern Education Board, for in the 
words of the leader of both, Robert C. Ogden, the Southern Education Board 
is both “mother and child of the Conference”, while the General Education 
Board, subsequently organized, has proven the best friend of the movement, 
in a continually co-operative and substantial sense. 

In a recent report of the United States Commissioner extracts accurately 
and concisely reciting the organization and evolution of the Southern Educa- 
tion Board, are as follows: 

“The Fourth Conference at Winston-Salem in 1901 with its attendance of 
Southern leaders of thought from many States, and its tone of high expectancy, 
was in itself the evidence that the hour had arrived for some action looking 
toward an efficient organization for educational improvement. This convic- 
tion pervaded the Conference, and found expression at last in a resolution: 
‘To organize by the appointment of an executive board of seven.’ The naming 
of this board was left to the President, Mr. Robert C. Ogden, and it was 
further voted that he should be an eighth member of the board. Mr. Ogden 
regarded the selection of these members as of such serious importance that 
he delayed the appointment for a number of months, and then, after the fullest 
consideration, made his announcement. 

“The original members of the board as constituted August 2, 1901, were 
Messrs. Robert C. Ogden, J. L. M. Curry, E. A. Alderman, C. D. McIver, C. 
W. Dabney, H. B. Frissell, Wallace Buttrick and George Foster Peabody. The 
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first action of the board was to increase its membership by the election of | 
Messrs. William H. Baldwin, Albert Shaw, Walter H. Page and H. H. Hanna. 

By subsequent action, from time to time, other members have been added: 

Messrs. Edgar Gardner Murphy, Walter B. Hill, F. R. Chambers, G. S. Dick- | 
erman, David F. Houston, S. C. Mitchell, Henry E. Fries, Sidney J. Bowie 
and P. P. Claxton. Messrs. Curry, Baldwin, Hill and McIver have all been 
removed by death. There have been twenty-one members in all, of whom | 
fourteen were natives of the South, and all have identified themselves in many 
ways with Southern interests and progress. 

In the following year the General Education Board was organized in 
New York, with the purpose of a wide co-operation with the Southern Board 
in its work. The members of the General Education Board have been Messrs. 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., George Foster Peabody, Wallace Buttrick, J. L. M. 
Curry, Daniel G. Gilman, Morris K. Jessup, Robert C. Ogden, Frederick E 
Gates, Walter H. Page, Albert Shaw, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Starr J. Murphy, 
Hugh H. Hanna, E. Benjamin Andrews, Harry P. Judson, E. A. Alderman | 
and H. B. Frissell. The General Board is here named as an outcome of the 
wide movement, though in its development it has organic connection with the 
Southern Board and directs its operations *to other parts of the country as 
well as to the South. | 

“Immediately after the organization of the Southern Education Board, 
steps were taken to carry out the design for which it was created; field work 
was planned by the appointment of Dr. Curry as Supervising Director; Drs. 
Alderman, McIver and Frissell as District Directors, and Dr. Dabney as Chief 
of the Bureau of. Investigation, Information and Publication. The five above 
named were united as a campaign committee with Dr. Curry as Chairman. 
With a view to more effective co-operation in educational work for the negroes, 
Booker T. Washington, of Tuskegee Institute, was also appointed to be a 
general field agent. Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy was associated with the 
Chairmen as Secretary in Executive Work. For direct activity among the 
people, in awakening interest and promoting every kind of school improvement, 
a number of men were selected who had already risen to eminence as educa- | 
tional leaders in their respective States, and who. were in a position to vnder- | 
stand what particular improvements were most needed.” | 


Money Distributed | 
The money distributed by the General Education Board, a part of which | 
money has been distributed by the board directly, as well as through the 
Southern Education Board, to institutions of learning in the South is from 
the fund of $50,000,000 donated by John D. Rockefeller to educational work. 
Limited space prevents anything pertaining to the specific results of the 
Conference Movement, as operated through the Southern Education Board. 
The Conference brings together and co-ordinates forces; inspires and stim- 
ulates action, and the Southern Education Board makes action possible. The | 
Board constitutes the active agency, carrying out the work suggested at the 
Conference meetings. The amount of work increases each year. The Board 
works through State Campaign Committees, the expenditures of these Com- 
mittees for five years, 1902-1906 being: 


1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 Total 
ا اید‎ AO A $ 5,406.30 $ 5,838.87 $ 2,914.23 $ 2,327.07 $ 8,000.00 $19,486.47 
North Carolina ........... 2,975.99 4,297.59 2,996.89 3,146.30 2,434.08 15.850.85 
South Carolina ............ Pone... 1,260.55 526.05 1,644.14 775.42 4,206.16 | 
5907838 ۱۱۰۷۷۷260 a le pane oes 175.00 1,265.73 1,238.75 887.42 2,505.74 6,072.64 
011108906 ٦6 یبای‎ coo... 653.54 1,989.38 1,943.00 1,994.87 6,580.79 
Alabama ...ceccscccevcces 900.00 400.00 - 1,046.29 1,345.30 1,203.75 4,895.34 
Mississippi عیب‎ e5 وده‎ 750.00 916.67 691.65 1,000.00 3,358.32 
Louisiana .a.....iccsce بدا‎ 1,614.86 1,504.12 2,284.03 1,349.14 2,500.00 9,252.15 
Kentucky AAA ¿eso ... conos... 6+ 438.02 218.73 656.75 


$11,072.15 $15,970.40 $13,919 $13,772.04 $15,632.59 $70,359.47 | 


This campaign fund is contributed by patriotic Americans and distributed | 
to the Southern Education Board through its Campaign Committees, the latter | 
directed by the State Superintendents of public instruction of the Southern | 
States. 

The energies of these Campaign Committees are reported each year at 
the Conference, and the result has been seen in financial progress in the matter 
of State appropriation in local taxation; in a greater number, and better 
equipped school houses, in the consolidation of schools in the rural districts, 
in the matter of high schools, in the introduction of Industrial Training in the 
public schools, in school libraries, in systematic effort for the better training 
of teachers, in the demand for better supervision, in the meetings and school 
improvements leagues, while the educational progress in the several States | 
since the organization of the Southern Education Board is seen in the follow- 
ing report of increased appropriation in several States: 


Increase Per cent 
۱ STATE 1900-1901.a 1905-6.b in 5 years increase | 

CARPETED A 0000ا‎ $2,012,359 $3,158,497 $1,146,138 56 

. | North Carolina 1,152,920 2,291,053 1,138,133 99 
South Carolina 961,897 1,404,474 442,577 46 
A RA AAA EIN 2,083,366 2,763,247 679,881 32 
Tennessee An 1,811,454 3,247,563 1,436,109 79 
POUR vag O avs 1,236,648 2,812,736 1,576,088 127 
DOUE Eos Ean dra ras $9,258,644 $15,677,570 $6,418,926 69 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Robert C. Ogden and the Southern Education 
¡Board the members of the Association of the Southern State Superintendents 
| of Public Instruction were afforded the opportunity of visiting and inspecting 
¡the schools of New York City and Boston, and of examining the work of the 
State Department of Education at Albany, N. Y., in 1908, 
| By special invitation J. B. Aswell, retiring State Superintendent of Louisi- 
ana; Wickliffe Rose, General Agent of the Peabody Fund; P. P. Claxton, | 
Chairman of the Campaign Committee of the Southern Education Board, were 
present and accompanied the Southern State Superintendents on their itinerary. 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden also accompanied the party throughout the itinerary 
and proved an ideal host. 

Of this trip Hon. J. Y. Joyner, of North Carolina, Chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Superintendents, and now President of the National Educational 
Association, has said: “Opportunity to inspect the best in two of the best 
public school systems, in this country, and to look into the organizations of | 
¡perhaps the best organized State system in the United States, will result in 
more practical help in the development of the school systems in their respectivo 
States, and be more far-reaching in its influence upon the future educational 
progress of those States, than almost any other opportunity that has yet been 
afforded them through the kindness and generosity of the Sotuhern Educa- 
tion Board.” 

“The Southern Education Board has asked and been granted the joy and 
privilege of helping the South to hely herself to do their glorious work,” 
writes Dr. Wickliffe Rose, in his last report of the activities of the Southern 
Education Board. 

“For the help thus rendered no generous Southern soul, conscious of the 
motive that prompted it, and of the delicacy that directed it, can but feel 
grateful and appreciative, The men of the South directing its educational 
work are too high-souled a breed to have accepted help from any source as a 
charity; the men of both the North and South who constitute the Southern 
Education Board and its supporters are too high-souled a breed to have offered 


it as a charity. One has helped, not for the sake of the South, but for the sake | 


of the Nation, and the other has accepted; not for the sake of the South, but 
‘for the sake of the Nation. Surely brethren may help brethren in the per- 
| formance of a common duty without sacrifice of pride or principle, and with 
joy and profit to both. When with the help they offer the heart outstretches 
its eager palm, a God goes with it, and makes it store to the soul that was 
starving before.” 
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A Pacific Traverse 


(Continued from Page 23) 


world faded until at last there ceased to be any world except the little world 
of the Snark, freighted with her seven souls and floating on the expanse of the 
waters. Our memories of ‘the world, the great world, became like dreams of 
former lives we had lived somewhere before we came to be born on the Snark. 
After we had been out of fresh vegetables for some time, we mentioned such 
things in much the same way ٤ have heard my father mention the vanished 
apples of his boyhood. Man is a creature of habit, and we on the Snark had 
got the habit of the Snark. Everything about her and aboard her was a mat- 
5 of course, and anything different would have been an irritation and an 
offense. 

There was no way by which the great world could intrude. Our bell rang 
the hours, and no caller ever rang it. There were no guests to dinner, no tele- 
grams, no insistent telephone jangles invading our privacy. We had no engage- 
ments to keep, no trains to catch, and there were no morning newspapers over 
which to waste time in learning what was happening to our fifteen hundred 
million other fellow creatures. 


The Advent of the Breeze 


But it was not dull. The affairs of our little world had to be regulated, 
and, unlike the great world, our world had to be steered in its journey through 
space. Also, there were cosmic disturbances to be encountered and baffled, 
such as do not afflict the big earth in its frictionless orbit through the windless 
void, And we never knew, from moment to moment, what was going to happen 
next. There was spice and variety enough and to spare. Thus, at four in the 
morning, I relieve Herrmann at the wheel. 

“East-northeast,” he gives me the course. “She's eight points off, but she 
aint steering.” . 

Small wonder. The vessel does not exist that can be steered in so abso- 
lute a calm. 

“T had a breeze a little while ago—maybe it will come back again,” Herr- 
mann says, hopefully, ere he starts forward to the cabin and his bunk. 

The mizzen is in the fast furled. In the night, what of the roll and the 
absence of wind, it had made life too hideous to be permitted to go on rasping 
at the mast, smashing at the tackles, and buffeting the empty air into hollow 
outbursts of sound. But the big mainsail is still on, and the staysail, jib, and 
flying-jib are snapping and slashing at their sheets with every roll. Every 
star is out. Just for luck, I put the wheel hard over in the opposite direction 
to which it had been left by Herrmann, and I lean back and gaze up at the 
stars. There is nothing else for me to do. There is nothing to be done with 
a sailing vessel rolling in a stark calm. 

Then I feel a fan on my cheek, faint, so faint, that I could just sense it 
ere it was gone. But another comes, and another, until a real and just per- 
ceptible breeze is blowing. How the Snark’s sails manage to feel it is beyond 
me, but feel it they do, as she does as well, for the compass card begins slowly 
to revolve in the binnacle. In reality, it is not revolving at all. It is held 
by terrestrial magnetism in one place, and it is the Snark that is revolving, 
pivoted upon that delicate cardboard device that floats in a closed vessel 
of alcohol. 


“Snark” Scuds Before Stinging Blast 


So the Snark comes back on her course. The breath increases to a tiny 
puff. The Snark feels the weight of it and actually heels over a trifle. There 
is flying scud overhead, and I notice the stars being blotted out. Walls of 
darkness close in upon me, so that, when the last star is gone, the darkness 
is so near that it seems I can reach out and touch it on every side. When 
I lean toward it, I can feel it loom against my face. Puff follows puff, and 
I am glad the mizzen is furled. Phew! That was a stiff one! The Snark 
goes over and down until her lee-rail is buried and the whole Pacific Ocean 
is pouring in. Four or five of these gusts make me wish that the jib and 
flying-jib were in. The sea is picking up, the gusts are growing stronger and 
more frequent, and there is a splatter of wet in the air. There is no use in 
attempting to gaze to windward. The wall of blackness is within arm’s length. 
Yet I cannot help attempting to see and gauge the blows that are being struck 
at the Snark. There is something ominous and menacing up there to windward, 
and I have a feeling that if I look long enough and strong enough I shall 
divine it. Futile feeling. Between two gusts I leave the wheel and run for- 
ward to the cabin companionway, where I light matches and consult the barom- 
eter: “29-90” it reads. That sensitive instrument refuses to take notice of the 
disturbance which is humming with a deep, throaty voice in the rigging. I 
get back to the wheel just in time to meet another gust, the strongest yet. 
Well, anyway, the wind is abeam and the Snark is on her course, eating up 
easting. That at least is well. 

The jib and flying-jib bother me, and I wish they were in. She would 
make easier weather of it, and less risky weather likewise. The wind snorts, 
and stray raindrops pelt like birdshot. I shall certainly have to call all hands, 
I conclude, then conclude the next instant to hang on a little longer. Maybe 
this is the end of it, and I shall have called them for nothing. It is better to 
let them sleep. I hold the Snark down to her task, and from out of the dark- 
ness, at right angles, comes a deluge of rain accompanied by shrieking wind. 
Then everything eases except the blackness, and I rejoice in that I have not 


called the men. 
Buffeted by Wind and Rain 


No sooner does the wind ease than the sea picks up. The combers are 
breaking now, and the boat is tossing like a cork. Then out of the blackness 
the gusts come harder and faster than before. If only I knew what was up 
there to windward in the blackness! The Snark is making heavy weather of 
it, and her lee-rail is buried oftener than not, More shrieks and snorts of 
wind. Now, if ever, is the time to call the men. I will call them, I resolve. 
Then there is a burst of rain, a slackening of the wind, and I do not call. But 
it is rather lonely at the wheel, steering a little world through howling black- 
ness. It is quite a responsibility to be all alone on the surface of a little world 
in time of stress, doing the thinking for its sleeping inhabitants. _I recoil from 
the responsibility as more gusts begin to strike and as a sea licks along the 
weather rail and splashes over into the cockpit. The salt water seems strange- 
ly warm to my body and is shot through with ghostly nodules of phosphores- 
cent light. I shall surely call all hands to shorten sail. Why should they sleep? 
I am a fool to have any compunctions in the matter. My intellect is arrayed 
against my heart. It was my heart that said “Let them sleep”. Yes, but it 
was my intellect that backed up my heart in that judgment. Let my in- 
tellect, then reverse the judgment; and, while I am speculating as to what 
particular entity issued that command to my intellect, the gusts die away. 
Solicitude for mere bodily comfort has no place in practical seamanship, 


‘I conclude sagely; but study the feel of the next series of gusts and do 


not call the men. After all, it is my intellect, behind everything, procrastinat- 
ing, measuring its knowledge of what the Snark can endure against the blows 
being struck at her, and waiting the call of all hands against the striking 
of still severer blows. 

Daylight, gray and violent, steals like a thief through the cloud-pall and 
shows a foaming sea that flattens under the weight of recurrent and increasing 
squalls. Then comes the rain, filling the windy valleys of the sea with milky 
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THESE FOUR APRONS $1 
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smoke and further flattening the waves, which but wait for the easement of 
wind and rain to leap more wildly than before. Come the men on deck, their 
sleep out, and among them Herrmann, his face on the broad grin in appre- 
ciation of the breeze of wind I have picked up. I turn the wheel over to 
Captain Warren and start to go below, pausing on the way to rescue the 
I am barefooted, and my toes have 
had an excellent education in the art of clinging; but, as the rail buries itself 
in a green sea, I suddenly sit down on the streaming deck. Herrmann good- 
naturedly elects to question my selection of such a spot. Then comes the next 
roll, and he sits down, suddenly, without premeditation. The Snark heels over 
and down, the rail takes it green, and Herrmann and ‘I, clutching the precious 
stove-pipe, are swept down into the lee-scuppers. After that I finish my jour- 
ney below, and while changing my clothes grin with satisfaction—the Snark 
is making easting. 


Pursued and Headed Off By Squalls 


No, it is not all monotony. When we had worried along our easting to 126 
degrees west longitude, we left the variables and headed south through the 
doldrums, where was much calm weather and where, taking advantage of every 
fan of air, we were often glad to make a score of miles in as many hours. And 
yet, on such a day, we might pass through a dozen squalls and be surrounded 
by dozens more. And every squall was to be regarded as a bludgeon capable 
of crushing the Snark. We were struck sometimes by the centers and some- 
times by the sides of these squalls, and we never knew just where or how we 
were to be hit. The squall that rose up, covering half the Heavens, and swept 
down upon us, as likely as not split into two squalls which passed us harmlessly 
on either side; while the tiny, innocent-looking squall that appeared to carry 
no more than a hogshead of water and a pound of wind, would abruptly assume 
cyclopean proportions, deluging us with rain and overwhelming us with wind. 
Then there were treacherous squalls that went boldly astern and sneaked back 
upon us from a mile to leeward. Again, two squalls would tear along, one on 
each side of us, and we would get a fillip from each of them. Now a gale cer- 
tainly grows tiresome after a few hours, but squalls never. The thousandth 
squall in one’s experience is as interesting as the first one, and perhaps a bit 
more so. It is the tyro who has no apprehension of them. The man of a thou- 
sand squalls respects a squall. He knows what they are. 

The most welcome addition to our larder was a green sea-turtle, weighing 
a full hundred pounds and appearing on the table most appetizingly in steaks, 
soups and stews, and finally in a wonderful curry which tempted all hands 
into eating more rice than was good for them. The turtle was sighted to wind- 
ward, calmly sleeping on the surface in the midst of a huge school of curious 
dolphins. It was a deep-sea turtle of a surety, for the nearest land was a 
thousand miles away. We put the Snark about and went back for him, Herr- 
mann driving the grains into his head and neck. When hauled aboard numerous 
remora were clinging to his shell, and out of the hollows at the roots of his 
flippers crawled several large crabs. It did not take the crew of the Snark 
longer than the next meal to reach the unanimous conclusion that they would 
willingly put the Snark about any time for a turtle. 

Sharks we caught occasionally, on large hooks, with chain-swivels, bent on a 
And sharks meant pilot-fish, and remoras, and various 
sorts of parasitic creatures. Regular man-eaters some of the sharks proved, 
tiger-eyed and with twelve rows of teeth, razor-sharp. By the way, we of the 
Snark are agreed that we have eaten many fish that will not compare with 
baked shark smothered in tomato dressing. In the calms we occasionally caught 
a fish called “hake” by the Japanese cook. And once, on a spoon-hook trolling 
a hundred yards astern, we caught a snake-like fish, over three feet in length 
He 


Battling with a Game Fighter--the Dolphin 


But it is the dolphin that is the king of deep-sea fishes. Never is his color 
quite twice the same. Swimming in the sea, an etheral creature of palest azure, 
he displays in that one guise a miracle of color. But it is nothing compared 
with the displays of which he is capable. At one time he will appear green— 
pale green, deep green, phosphorescent green; at another time, blue, deep blue, 
electric blue, all the spectrum of blue. Catch him on a hook and he turns 
Haul him on deck and he excels the spectrum, 
passing through inconceivable shades of blues, greens, and yellows, and then, 
suddenly, turning a ghostly white, in the midst of which are bright blue spots, 
and you suddenly discover that he is speckled like a trout. Then back from 
white he goes, through all the range of colors, finally turning to a mother-of- 
pearl. For those who are devoted to fishing, I can recommend no finer sport 
than catching dolphin. Of course, it must be done on a thin line with reel 
and pole. A No. 7, O'Shaughnessy tarpon hook is just the thing, baited with 
an entire flying-fish. Like the bonita, the dolphin’s fare consists of flying-fish, 
and he strikes like lightning at the bait. The first warning is when the reel 
screeches and you see the line smoking out at right angles to the boat. Before 


1 € | galley stove-pipe which has gone adrift. 
how to keep down ice bills. It also tells how some Refrigerators harbor germs—how to keep a | 


| length of small rope. 


land not more than three inches in diameter, with four fangs in his jaw. 
| proved the most delicious fish—delicious in meat and flavor—that we have ever 
| eaten on board. 


| 
| 


| to gold, yellow gold, all gold. 


¡you have time to entertain anxiety concerning the length of your line, the fish 


rises into the air in a succession of leaps. Since he is quite certain to be four 
feet long or over, the sport of landing so gamey a fish can be realized. When 
hooked, he invariably turns golden. The idea of the series of leaps is to rid 
himself of the hook, and the man who has made the strike must be of iron or 
decadent if his heart does not beat with an extra flutter when he beholds such 
gorgeous fish, glittering in golden mail and shaking itself like a stallion in each 
mid-air leap. "Ware slack! If you don’t, on one of those leaps the hook will 
be flung out and twenty feet away. No slack, and away he will go on another 
run, culminating in another series of leaps. About this time one begins to 
worry over the line, and to wish that he had had 900 feet on the reel originally 
instead of 600. With careful playing the line can be saved, and after an hour 
of keen excitement the fish can be brought to gaff. One such dolphin I landed 
on the Snark measured four feet and seven inches. 

So the days passed. There was so much to be done that time never 
dragged. Had there been little to do, time could not have dragged with such 
wonderful seascapes and cloudscapes—dawns that were like burning imperial 
cities under the rainbows that arched nearly to the zenith, sunsets that bathed 
the purple sea in rivers of rose-colored light, flowing from a sun whose diverg- 
ing, heaven-climbing rays were of the purest blue. Overside, in the heat of the 
day, the sea was an azure satiny fabric, in the depths of which the sunshine 
focused in funnels of light. 


A Haven at Last, After Days of Travail 


We made our easting, worked down through the doldrums, and caught a 
fresh breeze out of south-by-west. Hauled up by the wind, on such a slant, 
we would fetch past the Marquesas far away to the westward. But the next 
day, on Tuesday, November 26th, in the thick of a heavy squall, the wind 
shifted suddenly to the southeast. It was the trade at last. There were no 
more squalls, naught but fine weather, a fair wind, and a whirling log, with 
sheets slacked off and with spinnaker and mainsail swaying and bellying on 
each side. The trade backed more and more, until it blew out of the north- 
east, while we steered a steady course to the southwest. Ten days of this, and 
on the morning of December 6th, at five o’clock, we sighted land “just where 
it ought to have been,” dead ahead. We passed to leeward of Ua-huka, skirted 
the southern edge of Nuka-hiva, and that night, in driving squalls and inky 
darkness, fought our way in to an anchorage in the narrow bay of Taiohae. 
The anchor rumbled down to the blatting of wild goats on the cliffs, and the 
air we breathed was heavy with the perfume of flowers. The traverse was 
accomplished. Sixty days from land to land, across a lonely sea above whose 
horizons never rise the straining sails of ships. 
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Refrigeration 


Home 


Page 40 
Write for Our 
Free Book on 


This book tells how to select the home Refrigerator—how to know the poor from the good— 


Refrigerator sanitary and sweet—lots of things you should know before buying ANY Refrigerator. 
It tells all about the “Monroe,” the refrigerator _ = 


Always sold DIRECT 
and at FACTORY PRICES, 
Cash or Monthly Payments 


The high death rate among children in the summer | 
months could bé greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrig- 
erator was used in every home. 

The ‘‘Monroe"’ is installed in the best flats and apartments, occupied 
by people who CARE—and is found today in a large majority of the VERY 
BEST homes in the United States. The largest and best Hospitals use it 
exclusively. 
Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have carefully read the book and know all about Home Re- 
frigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how important it is to 
select carefully. Please write for the book today. (4) 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., station v, Cincinnati, 0. 


The health of the whole family is safeguarded by the use of a 


with inner walls made in one piece from unbreakable 
SOLID PORCELAIN an inch thick and highly glazed, 
with every corner rounded. No cracks or crevices any- 
where. The “Monroe” is as easy to keep clean as a 


china bowl. 


Most other refrigerators have cracks and corners 
which cannot be cleaned. Here particles of food collect 
and breed germs bythe million. Thesegerms get intoyour 
food and make it poison, and the family suffers—from no 


traceable cause. 


The “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly 
clean in an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth 
n r It’s like “washing dishes,” for 
the Monroe” is really a thick porcelain dish inside. 


wrung from hot water. 


NOT AREFUL The Solid Porcelain | 
NOTE C i LLY Monroe is so costly 4 
to manufacture that but few could afford it if Sold through 
3 dealers. So we sell direct and give our customers the dealers’ 
50 per cent commission. This puts the Monroe within the | 
__ Feach of thé’ MANY, ata price hei S est 
_ Sent Anywhere on Trial 
5 - eee AE mo a یج‎ 
E We will send the Monroe to any DSS ‘person any- 
where to use until convinced.” No Obligation to keep it 
Funless you wish to. The Monroe must sell itself to you on | 
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If you appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDS and 
are willing to pay a fair price for the Best 
Seeds that can be 
leased to mail Burpee’s New Annual for 
910. 


own, we shall be 


Anelegant book of 178 pages, with 


hundreds of illustrations and colored plates 


painted from nature, it is famous as The 
Silent Salesman of the World’s largest 
Mail-Order Seed Trade. 
If so, write to-day! A postal card will do! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 


Do you want it? 


Gloxinia 


Begonia 
$2.25 FOR 
$2.25 FLOWERS 7 
We send you this grand collection of SEEDS and BULBS 
for less than the cost of packing and postage, that all may 


haye an opportunity to plant our SUPERIOR STOCK and 
become one of our yearly customers. 


2 Pkts. 4pkts. Pansy; Red, White, Blue, Striped 
Seods 2 pkts. Carnations ; Variegated, White,Purple 
8 pkts. Sweet Peas 1 pkt. Poppy, Mixed 
2 pkts. Salvia; Red, White, Blue 1 pkt. Alyssum, Sweet 
1 pkt. Petunia, Fringed 1 pkt. Chrysanthemum, Double 
1 pkt. Giant Daisy 1 pkt. Japanese Morning Glory 
1 pkt. Mignonette, Giant Pyramid 1 pkt, Verbena, Sweet Scented 
1 pkt. Aster, Queen of Market 1 pkt. Portulaca, Choleo Colors 
20 Bulbs بای کا‎ Fam, کر‎ 
3 t a 

Climbers, 1 Tuberose, 10 other Choice Bulbs. 

The above 20 PKTS. of SEEDS, 20 BULBS, ournew color 
plated catalogue and a FREE RETURN CHECK giving you 
your money back will be sent you by return mail for 850. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 128 Floral Park, N. Y. 


EEDS GIVEN AWAY 


We are giving away seeds of these 12 Kinds as 
Free trial Samples to introduce to new custom- 
ers, to test our seeds, which will produce bushels of 
Vegetables, Fruits and Flowers worth many dollars- 
1 pkg. Radish, Giant Japan, largest in world, 15 to 20 lbs. 
1 pkg. Egyptian Wheat Corn,grows like wheat on stiks. 
1 pkg. Lettuce,All Summer,good all times.Early or late. 
1pkg. Pop Corn,Baby Golden small,6to 8 ears on stalk. 
lpkg. Sweet Corn, North Pole, earliest known. 
1 pkg. Tomato Peach, grows rapid, looks like peaches. 
1 pkg. Onion, Giant American, largest of all onions. 
J 1 pkg. Chinese Lantern Plant, fruits like Chin. lanterns. 
1 pkg. Giant Raspberry -Blackberry, large, grows from 
1pkg. Coffee Berry, a good substitute forcoffee. [seed. 
1 pkg. Strawberry, Large French, grows from seed. 
1 eet Peas, 8 kinds in gorgeous mixture. 


] $ DD Buys Best 
140-Egg 

Incubator 

FREICHT PREPAID 
Double cases all over; best copper 
tank; nursery self-regulating. Best 
Raci 140-chick hot-water Brooder, 0. 
سب‎ Ordered together 811.50. Satisfaction 
uarantood. No machines at any price are better, 

rite for book today or send price and gave waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co,, Box 98 Racine, Wis. 


City or 


ANYBODY CAN HATCH CHICKENS 
aly WITH A BUCKEYE g 5 
=A) /NCUBATOR 
رسس‎ self-regulating, complete —the 
only incubator sold on 40 day free trial 
۲ with money back in case offailure. 10,000 
sold last season and not one returned. 
3 > 100,000 in use. Send for books telling how 
— Buckeye owners got 51 chicks for 50 eggs, and 
“Making Money the Buckeye Way.” Both are free to yous 
Buckeye Incubator Co., 1333 Innistallen Ave, Springfield, O. 


Rs] 


urpee’s Seeds 


Cost More than do usual commer- 
cial grades,—but (and this is a 
great big BUT!) they are worth 
much more than the difference in 


cost! 


14 SEED WONDE 


ye bought direct from Luther 
Burbankseed of his Giant Black . Vines 
will trail on arbor or any support from 25 
8 to 50 ft. producing enormous clusters over 
a foot long, berries large, exquisite flavor. 
Garden Huckleberries,grow from seed in 
4 months, about 2 feet high, yield great 
 masses of rich fruit, excellent to cook, 
can and preserve. 2 
Ground Almonds are nuts 
of delicious almond flavor 
for eating and will producea 
crop in 4 months from plant- 
ing. One nut planted will 
grow 100 to 200 nuts. i 
Drought Proof Potato Pros 
is a wonder, resists drought 
and copes everywhere. 
Big yielder, potatoes large, 
white, of. bes ۹ lity. 
For only 8c. for packing. 
mailing, etc., we will sen 
trial packet eachof the above 
8 novelties and 10 Drought Proof Potato 
Eyes, carefully packed from frost with 
instructions how to keep for Po and a 10c. Due 
Bill good for a 10c. selection from our 12 colored plate 
1910 Seed Catalog, sent Free. Order today. 


Mills Seed House, Box 75, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


To grow the fin- 
est flowers and 
most luscious 


vegetables, plant the best 
seeds. Ferry's Seeds are best 
because they never fail in yield 
or quality. The best garden- 
ers and farmers everywhere 
know Ferry’s seeds to be the 
highest standard of quality 
yet attained. For sale 
every where. 


FERRY’S 1910 Seed Annual 
Free on request 


D. M. FERRY 8 60. 
DETROIT, MICA. 


roduced 6 bushels of fruit, ver 
arge, smooth, few seeds, solid añ 
through, red in color, ripening very 
early and continuing all sumfoer. 
e want ever 
seeds to see our 


Radish. Earliest 
1pkt. Giganti rp اتا‎ ba et 
ntic Ca ge. 
heading kind known, from Europe, 
i 1 pkt. Wonderful Lettuce. Earli- 
est, est, tender and crisp any 
time. Heads often 8 ft. around. 
For only 6c. postage and packin 
we will mail these 4 sample pkts.an 
big 1910 Seed Book full of novelties, 
Seed Offers and a coupon, good for 
&10c. selection from our Seed Book. 


GREIDER’S FINE CATALOG 


of pure bred poultry, for 1910, 200 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, 150 engravings, photos, 30 fine 
colored plates, describes 65 leading varieties of 
land and water-fowls, giving low prices of stock, 
eggs, incubators, poultry supplies, etc. Calendar 
for each month. How to care for poultry and all 
details. Only 10 cents. Send to-day. 


B. H. GREIDER, Box 1, Rheems, Pa. 
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Pears 


Most soaps clog 
the skin pores by 
the fats and free 
alkali in their com- 
position. 

Pears’ is quickly 
rinsed off, leaves 
the pores open and 
the skin soft and 


cool. 
Established in 1780. 


fe Mannish Tailored 
this 58 or 
۰ of very good qualit 
Waist pure linen, cut an 
worked skilled 
guaranteed by" ut to give perfect 
n us to give per 
satisfaction. Y entire mt neatl 
tailored with long evenly s 
wide and narrow plaits, outlined 
at shoulders with short tucks. The long full 


sleeves have dainty laundered cuffs. Back plain. 
Laundered collar with each waist. Neat pearl buttons 
fasten the garment in front. Be sure to give bust and 
y neck measures when 
ordering. 


oo: 27121524 


Price. . 
If mail shipment, 
postageextra, 16 cents. 


$975 


For This Novelty 
VOILE SKIRT 


Made in tunic 
effect in a large 
variety of colors as 
given below. The 
1) material is novelty 

volle woven in a 
dy self colored stripe 
A effect, alternating 
with h 


inches, which 
ives the skirt its 
unic effect. 


Ask for our new Spring and 
Summer Fashion Book No. 66U31 


endin 
from belt to bottom of skirt. Lower part of skint 
is side plaited. Sweep averages 34% yards. We 
guarantee a perfect fit. Be sure to state waist 
and front length of skirt measures when ordering. 


o: Hi رہ و‎ 
2 


r, brown. 
0. F 138 Color, light gray. EACH 
O. Color, tan or cham- 
agne. 2 by number. : $3.75 
If mail shipment, postage extra, each, 33 cents. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO., CHICAGO 


Three beautiful stencils cut in 
oiled stencil board, the kind cost- 
ing 256 each at the Art stores, and 
brush will be given free with each 
$1 assortment of 


EASY DYES 
In Tubes Ready for Use 


Six tubes, any colors desired. Free 
booklet of directions how to stencil 
and dye and many other uses. Anyone 
can stencil. Easy Dyes do not run, nor 
bleed.” They make a clean cut pat- 
tern on both sides of the fabric. Fast to (| 
washing. Endorsed and used by the | 
Public Schools. Unequalled for all 


home rome of dress goods, ribbons, 
n 


laces, ete. Fine for staining wood, tilo, || 
raffia, etc. Do not stain hands nor ves- ١ 
. Sold by Druggis department f 
stores and art stores. If your dealer | 
hasn't it, send us one dollar, giving us 
dealer's name and we will mail you 
postpaid the assortment and cutfit. 


American Color Co. 
32 Main St. Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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MARTIN EDEN 


(Continued from Page 29) 


the current Scotch and soda with the last change from his two dollars and see- | 
ing the waiter bullied by Brissenden into putting that change back on the table. | 

Martin pocketed it with a grimace, and felt for a moment the kindly weight | 
of Brissenden’s hand upon his shoulder. 


CHAPTER XXXII 


ROMPTLY, the next afternoon, Maria was excited by Martin's second | 
visitor. But she did not lose her head this time, for she seated Brissenden | 
in her parlor’s grandeur of respectability. | 
“Hope you don't mind my coming?” Brissenden began. 

“No, no, not at all,” Martin answered, shaking hands and waving to the 

solitary chair, himself taking to the bed. “But how did you know where I lived?” | 

“Called up the Morses. Miss Morse answered the *phone. And here I am.” 
He tugged at his coat pocket and flung a thin volume on the table. “There's a 
book, by a poet. Read it and keep it.” And then, in reply to Martin's protest: 
“What have I to do with books? I had another hemorrhage this morning. Got | 
any whiskey? No, of course not. Wait a minute.” 

He was off and away. Martin watched his long figure go down the out- 
side steps, and, on turning to close the gate, noted with a pang the shoulders, 
which had once been broad, drawn in now over the collapsed ruin of the chest. | 
Martin got two tumblers, and fell to reading the book of verse, Henry Vaughn | 
Marlow’s latest collection. 

“No Scotch,” Brissenden announced on his return. 
nothing but American whiskey. But here’s a quart of it.” 

“Pl send one of the youngsters for lemons, and we'll make a toddy,” Mar- | 
tin offered. “I wonder what a book like that will earn Marlow?” he went on, | 
holding up the volume in question. 

“Possibly fifty dollars,” came the answer. “Though he’s lucky if he pale 
even on it, or if he can inveigle a publisher to risk bringing it out.” 

“Then one can’t make a living out of poetry?” Martin’s tone and face 
alike showed his dejection. 

“Certainly not. What fool expects to? Out of rhyming, yes. There’s 
Bruce, and Virginia Spring, and Sedgwick. They do very nicely. But poetry— 
do you know how Vaughn Marlow makes his money?—teaching in a boys’ 
cramming-joint down in Pennsylvania, and of all private little hells such a 
billet is the limit. I wouldn’t trade places with him if he had fifty years of 
life before him. And yet his work stands out from the ruck of the contem- 
And the reviews he gets. 
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“The beggar sells | 


D— them, all of them, the little manikins !” 

“Too much is written by the men who can’t write about the men who do 
write,” Martin concurred. “Why, I was appalled at the quantities of rubbish 
written about Stevenson and his work.” 

“Ghouls and harpies!” Brissenden snapped out with clicking teeth. “Yes, 
I know of the spawn—complacently pecking at him for his Father Damien 
letter, analyzing him, weighing him—” 

“Measuring him by the yardstick of their own miserable egos,” Martin | 
broke in. 

“Yes, that’s it, a good phrase—mouthing and besliming the True, and 
Beautiful, and Good, and finally patting him on the back and saying, ‘Good 
dog, Fido? Faugh! ‘The little chattering daws of men,’ Richard Realfe called 
them the night he died.” ۱ 

“Pecking at the star-dust,” Martin took up the strain warmly; “at the 
I once wrote a squib on them—the critics, 


or the reviewers, rather.” 

“Let's see it,” Brissenden begged, eagerly. 

So Martin unearther a carbon copy of “Star-dust”, and during the reading 
of it Brissenden chuckled, rubbed his hands, and forgot to sip his toddy. 
“Strikes me you’re a bit of star-dust yourself, flung into a world of cowled 
gnomes who cannot see,” was his comment at the end of it. “Of course it 
was snapped up by the first magazine?” 

Martin ran over the pages of his manuscript book. “It has been refused 


Brissenden essayed a long and hearty laugh, but broke down in a fit of 
coughing. “Say, you needn’t tell me you haven't tackled poetry,” he gasped | 
“Let me see some of it.” j | 

“Don’t read it now,” Martin pleaded. “I want to talk with you. Pl make | 
up a bundle and you can take it home.” i 
Brissenden departed with the “Love-Cycle” and “The Peri and the Pearl”, 
returning next day to greet Martin with: “I want more.” ; | 

Not only did he assure Martin that he was a poet, but Martin learned 
that Brissenden also was one. He was swept off his feet by the other’s work, 
and astounded that no attempt had been made to publish it. } 

“A plague on all their houses!” was Brissenden’s answer to Martin’s vol- 
“Love Beauty for its own sake,” was 
his counsel, “and leave the magazines alone. Back to your ship and your sea— 
that’s my advice to you, Martin Eden. What do you want in these sick and 
rotten cities of men? You are cutting your throat every day you waste in 
them trying to prostitute beauty to the needs of magazinedom. What was it 
you quoted me the other day?—Oh, yes, ‘Man, the latest of the ephemera’. W ell, | 
what do you, the latest of these, want with fame? If you get it, it would be | 
poison to you. You are too simple, too elemental, and too rational, by my 
faith, to prosper on such pap. I hope you never do sell a line to the magazines. 
Beauty is the only master to serve. Serve her and damn the multitude. Suc- 
cess! And what is success if it isn’t right there in your Stevenson sonnet, 


by twenty-seven of them,” he answered. 


¡unteering to market his work for him. 


| porary versifiers as a balus ruby among carrots. 


| meteoric flight of the master-men. 


‘which outranks Henley’s ‘Apparition’, in that ‘Love-Cycle’, in those sea-poems?” 
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PATTERN COUPON ورس‎ 


if accompanied by five cents, is good for one pattern. When 
accompanied by ten cents it is g for two patterns. Not more than two patterns will be | 
sold to each reader sending in one coupon. If more than one Magazine is received in your 
family, coupon can be used from each Magazine, or you can save your coupons and send , 
them in three or four at a time. They are the only paper patterns that allow for all seams and | 
still sell for the uniform price of ten cents—and yet you get them for five cents each through | 
our special coupon. Full directions as to the amount of material required, the name of the 
different pieces in each pattern, how to cut, fit and put the garment together, also a picture of 
the garment, are sent with each pattern. When ordering patterns, be sure to comply with the 
following directions: For ladies’ waists, give bust measure in inches; for ladies’ skirts, give 
waist measure in inches; for misses and children, give age. To get bust measure, put tape | 
measure all the way around the body, over the dress, close under the arms. Order patterns by | 
their numbers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Be sure to write the number or | 
numbers and measurements on a separate sheet of paper, according to instructions given above. 


The coupon printed below, 


CUT OUT ALONG HERE 
Pattern Department, Sunny South Pub. Co., Atlanta, Georgia 


Enclosed please find , for which send me patterns, 


and No... (Fill out only -one number blank if ordering 


Enclosed also are the measurements on a separate sheet of paper. 


No. 
| one pattern.) 
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219 S. Fourth Ave., Louisville, Kentucky ame 
Tn writing advertisers mention this Magazine | 


Goods 
O.D., 
if desired. Popular prices. 


A Delicious Drink 


BAKER'S COCOA 


Made by a scientific blend- 
ing of the best tropical fruit. 
It is a perfect food, highly 
nourishing and easily 
digested. 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Û0. Ltd. 


1780 Dorchester, Mass. 


THE GREAT 


TAMPA BAY 


HOTEL 


(Fireproof) 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


Management of DAVID LAUBER 
Fifth Year 


Winter Season November 25th to April 10th. 


In the midst of a most wonderful 
tropical park. Climate ideal. Sun- 
shine, flowers, music, tennis, boating, 
fishing, hunting, motoring, driving 
and riding. 100 miles of dustless 
shell roads. 


No Storms or Fogs on the West Coast. 


Information and booklet for the asking. 


Address TAMPA BAY HOTEL 


or any Agent 
Seaboard Air Line, Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Railway; also Mallory, Savannah 
and Clyde S. S. Line. 
20 


+ ¿2 ELGIN WATCH $6.65 


Hunting case,beautifully engraved,genuine 20-year gold 
filled, stem wind and stem set, fitted with a 7-jeweled El- 
gin movement. Case guaranteed 20 years by usand the 
manufacturers, who are worth one million dollars. 


If you see it, you will buy it. Name your express office 
and let us ship the same C. O. D., with privilege of full 
examination. If you think it is a bargain and worth 
Pay the express agent $6.65 and it is yours. Mention i 
you want Ladies’, Men’s or Girls’ size, and remember 
you send us $6.65 with order, we will deliver watch by 
registered mail and include, FREE, either a Ladies’ or 
Gents’ fine gold plated vest or neck chain and charm, 
worth $5 at retail. AMERICAN EXPORT CO., Ime 
Porters and Exporters of Watches, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mailed on request. 
sent on approval; or C. 


` Everything Guaranteed 
Established in 1962 


WM. KENDRICK’S SONS 


“ganas THE A 
¿ STRENGTH OF | 
', GIBRALTAR °° 


Conduct of its Vast Business and the Protection and Benefit of the Holders of over Eight 
Send for Particulars of the New Monthly Income Policy. 


Address Dept. 20 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


the State of New Jersey 


Million Policies in Force. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by 


ھنو 


GUARANTEED TO YOUR FAMILY 


The Massive Buildings Above are Owned and Occupied by The Prudential as رجہ ب.--‎ for 
the Three Thousand Five Hundred Employees required in the Home Offices alone for the 


` JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


SHORT STORIES OF 


GREAT OPPORTUNITIES 


Boeing Opportunities 


FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR AND TRADER. 


We offer the largest market in the world for 
odd lots of standard listed securities. Send 
for explanatory circular. ©. HERMANN 
KAISER, Member Consolidated Stock. Ex- 
change of New York, 62 New St., New York. 
IF YOU ARE THE MAN WE WANT AS 
District Manager, send us 10c right now for 
mailing outfit of our latest book ‘‘Roosevelt 
and Africa”, and show us what you can do 
with it. Price $1.50. You get half. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Premiums and credit given. 
M. A. DONOHUE & CO., Chicago. Investi- 


gate us. We are one of the largest and most 


reliable publishing houses in the world. 

SALESMAN — THE “KEENOH” COMPANY 
have several positions open. Goods backed by 
$100,000 selling campaign. Large commis- 
sions. Hustlers only need apply. Address: 
870 W. Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Help Wanted—Female 


LADY SEWERS WANTED TO MAKE UP 
Shields at home; $10 per 100; can make 2 


an hour; work sent prepaid to reliable women. 


Send reply envelope for information to UNI- 
VERSAL CO., Dept. 8, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WOMEN EARN $15.00 TO $35.00 PER WEEK 
at Home with our toilet preparations. Send 
106 for sample and plan. MARIETTA STAN- 
LEY CO., 8 Fourth St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Shetland Pony 


A SHETLAND PONY 


IS AN UNCEASING 
source of pleasure and robust health to chil- 
dren. Makes an ideal playmate. Safe. In- 
epensive to keep. Complete outfits. Write 
to-day for our beautifully illustrated booklet 
which tells all about them. BELLE MEADE 
FARM, Box 41, Markham, Va. 


Post Cards 


POST CARD» EXCHANGE CLUB. YOUR 
name on Club’s lists brings cards from every- 


where. Registration fee and list 25c. POST 
CARD EXCHANGE CLUB, N. Walnut St., 
A., Canton, Ohio. 
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Agents Wanted 


$50 WEEKLY; WE MANUFACTURE 
the best needle case ever made; a wonderful 
Seller; 200 to 500 per cent profit; talking 
unnecessary; our copyrighted ‘‘Trust Scheme’’ 
Envelopes do the work; general agents can 
make over $100 weekly; send 4c (postage and 
packing) for a free 25c sample; particulars 
free; buy direct from factory at wholesale; 
beware of fakirs who steal our ads. and lit- 
erature. PATY NEEDLE CO., 112 Union 
Sq., Somerville, Mass. 

WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FUR- 
nish rig and all expenses to introduce poul- 
try and stock powders; new plan; steady work. 


AGENTS 


Address BIGLER COMPANY, X333 Spring- 
field, Illinois. 
AGENTS—PORTRAITS 350, FRAMES 15c, 


Sheet Pictures 1c, Stereoscopes 25c, Views lc. 
30 Days’ Credit. Samples and Catalog Free. 
CONSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO., Dept. 1587, 
1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Photography 


HAVE LARGE 11814 SIZE PICTURES MADE 
from your own plate or film negatives for 50c. 
Ten actual photo post card Chicago views 25c. 
Developing and printing. U. S. SUPPLY & 
CAMERA CO., 1807 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago, 


Mlinois. 
Rare Coins 
$5.75 PAID FOR RARE DATE 1853 QUAR- 
ters. We pay a cash premium on hundreds of 


old coins. Keep all money coined before 1880, 
and send 10 cents at once for our New Illus- 
trated Coin Value Book, size 4x7. It may 
mean your fortune. C. F. W. CLARKE € 
CO., Coin Dealers, Le Roy, N. Y. 


Patent Attorneys 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. 
Send sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Guide Book and What To Invent, with valu- 
able list of inventions wanted, sent free. One 
million dollars offered for one invention. Pat- 
ents secured by us advertised free in World’s 
Progress; samples free. VICTOR J. EVANS & 
CO., Washington, D. C. 


The Kidnapping of President Lincoln 


By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


This is a book of thrilling war-detective stories in which Billy Sanders, the 
Sage of Shady Dale, and the famous Captain McCarthy play the leading roles. 
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The Kidnapping of President Lincoln 
This Magazine 15 months (10 cents per copy) 


Full Price for the two . 
OUR PRICE FOR BOTH 


UNCLE REMUS’S HOME MAGAZINE, Atlanta, Georgia 


Every Home Library Will Welcome These Books| 
The planning and development of the home-library—always instructive, 


always profitable—with the aid of these two books, becomes a double pleasure. 


| The new Globe“Wernicke Bookcase catalogue, attractively illustrated in colors—is now 
ready. In addition to giving half a hundred helpful ideas on the arrangement and deco- 


rative possibilities of a home-library —it describes the SlubeWernicke distinctive styles 
and finishes. : 


SlobeWernicke Elastic Bookcases 


are made in sections or units, that interlock. They can be built up into stacks of any de- 
sired height, width or combination, best suited to the decorative scheme of your home. 


You can start your library with one or more units for books you now have and add other 
units as vour books increase. 


The SlobeWernicke trade-mark is your Suarantee of quality 
— your poo against inferiority —your assurance of 
being able to obtain duplicates at any future time. 
Uniform prices, and freight prepaid everywhere. 


This Beautifully Illustrated Book of Home Library Suggestions and the 
Authoritative Lists of “The World's Best Books’’—Both Mailed Free. 


Either book is worth having. Both are worth asking for. One suggests library furnish- » 
ings and arrangement. The other contains lists of the 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 '' World's Best Ss 
Books” for children and adults—books selected by such authorities as Hamilton W. Mabie, بیو‎ 
John Ruskin, Canon Farrar, Dr. Eliot, Sir John Lubbock. 2 


Simply sign and mail the coupon ta 
and both books will be forwarded 
without cost—by return mail. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co, Cincinnati, U. A. 


Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway. 
Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Ave. Boston, 91-93 Federal St. 


When writing advertisers please mention Uncle Remus’s Home Magazine 
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1 have had prepared a book- 
let-—“The Easy Way to Beauty” 
—which I want to place in the 
hands of every reader of this paper, 
together with a sample cake of 
Palmolive. 

This booklet is full of valuable 
information regarding the care of the 
skin. Every woman—and every man 
too—should study it and profit by its 
suggestions. 

want to send this booklet to you‏ آ 
free, together with a liberal sample of‏ 
Palmolive. The hundreds of thousands of‏ 
friends of Palmolive have been made by a‏ 
test of the soap itself; and I want you to‏ 
make this test for yourself.‏ 


Simply fill in the coupon and mail it to me, 
with 2 two-cent stamps to cover postage and 
packing, and the booklet and Palmolive will 


go forward to you at once. 


But do it now, today. You 
cannot alford to waste a minute in 
getting acquainted with this mar- 
When 
you receive Palmolive com- 
pare it with the toilet soap 


velous skin beautifier. 


you are now using—I 
don't care what price 
you may be paying. 

I am con- 
tent to abide 
by your 
verdict 


CALEB E. JOHNSON, President, 
366 Fowler St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


lam enclosing 2 two-cent stamps. 
Please send me the sample cake of Palmolive and your booklet— 


“The Easy Way to Beauty. 
Name— کو رنہ‎ 
Address — 
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B. J. Johnson Soap Co. 
Milwaukee 


HOUGH this advertisement is meant primarily to 
appeal to women, yet it is of direct interest to every 
member of the family. 


For father, mother, baby,—alike appreciate a 
clear, healthy skin, free from blemish and bright with 
natures own color. 


No matter how great the natural good looks may be 
they are utterly marred if unaccompanied by fineness and 
delicacy of complexion. 


And no matter how great the natural disadvantages 
may be, a solt, velvety, beautiful skin will go far to over- 
come them. 


This soft, velvety skin, these beautiful white hands, 
are within the reach of every one. I have devoted 36 
years of my life to the perfection of a beautifying agent 
that would accomplish these results. 


I know, and thousands of users know, that I have 
succeeded in my effort—that I have produced the perfect 
natural complexion restorer in my Palmolive Soap. 


Palmolive is more than mere soap. 
It is a stimulant, an invigorator, a delight to the skin. 


It not only cleanses; it refreshes the skin and brings 
back the transcendent bloom of health. 


Blemishes and impurities caused by clogging the 
pores—all vanish before the magic touch of Palmolive. 


That's because of two things—what it contains and 
what it does not contain. 


Everything that could harm the most tender skin has 
been carefully eliminated. 


After years of experiment, I perfected a process which 
entirely neutralizes the free alkali in Palmolive. It's an 
expensive process, but a perfect toilet soap is an impossi- 
bility if this free alkali is allowed to remain. 

Palmolive, as its name implies,is made of palm and olive oils. 

It is the use of these oils as toilet accessories that has 
سا‎ Oriental women those superb complexions which 
or centuries have made them famed. 

I send 12,000 miles for these oils, to get them 
in their native purity. 

I employ a special process in makin 
Palmolive, so as to get a perfect blend, ta 
evelop to the utmost the healing, soothing, softening 
power of the palm and olive oils. 

Palmolive is the perfect soap for all toilet uses. 

It lathers in the hardest water. 

A Palmolive shampoo leaves the hair lustrous, glossy, soft. 

In the bath Palmolive is delightfully soothing and refreshing. 
It leaves the skin smooth and clear. Its continued use will result 
in that combination of satin, pearl and rose complexion which is 

e dearest desire of every woman's heart. 
For manicuring too, it softens the cuticle perfectly. 


Palmolive is the perfect soap for every member of the 
family. 
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New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


